of War 
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Railroader for War: She Is as Essential as a Woman in Uniform 


























/VE GOT 36 SECONDS... 


It’s queer, up here... alone . . . to do what I’ve always dreamed of 
Falling, through space, time runs out quick doing in a land where my future’s my own. 
and your mind does tricks. I’m fighting for the right to come home again 

One second I’m gripping my gun while shrap- to simple things tee like taking my girl to a 
nel snarls in my face, and the next-——I’m movie . . . or seeing a baseball game... or 
back home in bed and Mom’s calling, ‘““Wake going to church. . . or driving my car to work. 


t? 
up, wake up, you sleepy head! I’m fighting for the America my folks and I 


It’s queer, up here... have always known . . . where each year has 
One second the earth and the enemy come always brought us new and better things . = 
rushing up, and the next—it’s that day in where there s opportunity for all . . . and it’s 
September when Joe Clark caught me climb- very man's right to rise, and go ahead on 
ing his apple tree and a dead branch broke his own! 
and I fell. That’s what I’m fighting for. Keep it that 
It’s queer, up here... way until I come back! 
But as time flows past and hell slides nearer, . ° ° 
I can see things clearer. And with only 36 Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 h.p. 
seconds to go, I know what I didn’t before... Pratt & Whitney engines for Navy Vought Corsair 
I’m not just a kid anymore. I know why I’m fighters . . . making intricate Hamilton Standard 
fighting this war! propellers . . . readying our production lines to 


build Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air Forces 
... working to hurry the day when our boys can 
come home. 


I’m fighting this war for my right to live like 
aman, to work like a man, to think like a 
man — not to be herded around and driven 


like a sheep to the grazing ground. NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
I’m fighting this war for my right to be let Kenosha © Milwaukee «© DETROIT © Grand Rapids ¢ Lansing 


Enlist Now! Back the Attack — With 
Wor Bonds. Third War Loan Drive. 


| vast) Me. 


AUTOMOBILES KEL Le iW, PY TO, 4 


REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES ¢ 
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Jat fahren 
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FINK CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 











Vey 0 Cale... 





for “patent leather” hair... for 
hair that’s plastered down with grease 
that makes it shine like patent leather. 
It may be okeh for hep cats who do a 
lot of rug-cutting. But give me a man 
who grooms his hair with Kreml! 


for hayfield hair... for hair that’s 
wild and dry and simply won’t stay 
combed (like hay)! Why take a chance 
of robbing hair of natural oils by use 
of water as a daily dressing, when 
daily use of Kreml costs so little? 


But! do dectere... 


Kreml is right —as thousands say — for better-groomed hair! Right because 
it’s never drying like excessive use of water. Right because it’s never sticky 
or greasy. How do | know? My boy friend raves about Kreml—about how 
Kreml does more for his hair than anything else he ever used. 





Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive use of water as 
a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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Cover—“‘Women in ge eg Civilian Jobs” is the 
cover theme this week for NEWsWEEK and other 
national magazines cooperating in a drive to spur 
women to do jobs that will help win the war (see 
page 74). The War Manpower Commission and the 

ce of War Information sponsored the campaign. 
NeEwsweeEk’s cover girl is Mrs. Lillian Berry, 23, 
a Long Island Railroad towerman_ whose husband 
is an Army Private First Class. She manipulates ° 
switch and signal levers that remotely control 
movements of freight trains, a vital job on which 
men formerly had a near-monopoly. Color photo 
taken for NEwswEEK by Roy Pinney. 
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LETTERS 


NBC’s Handbook 

In the Aug. 23 issue of Newsweek it is ex- 
plained that even members of NBC sneak oc- 
casional peeks at the CBS pamphlet on pro- 
nunciation of current words. You will be re- 
lieved to know that the NBC pronouncing 
handbook, consisting of some 350 pages, 
edited by James F. Bender and with an intro- 
duction by James Rowland Angell, will be pub-: 
lished under our imprint next month, and Il 
bet that CBS staff members will then be 
sneaking frequent looks at this book. 


Rosert L. CRoweLt 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York City 


British Radio 

In your July 19 issue, under Radio, is an 
article which I believe is unfair to the BBC. 
We are in Greenland, and reception from home 
(America) is very weak and uncertain. If it 
weren't for the BBC we would have very little 
entertainment, and the radio means a lot to us 
here. We find their musical programs are at 
least the equal of ours, and I believe some of 
their orchestras, Geraldo in particular, are 38 
good as any in the States. 


Crt. V. S. HipsHMaAN 








Poo aD 


U.S. Army 
Greenland 


There were several American soldiers at the 
camp I was in in England, and we often lis- 
tened to BBC programs. Here are some of the 
remarks passed by the doughboys: “Your Brit- 
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TO SERVE AN INDUSTRY 
.»» SPEAK ITS LANGUAGE 


To the Aviation Industry, where the accom- 
plishment of the “impossible just takes a little 
longer,” Whiting Corporation has brought 
almost 60 years of specialized experience in 
the design and manufacture of many kinds of 
special machines and equipment. But before a 
machine was built, Whiting “learned the lan- 
guage.” Whiting’s Collateral Engineering Serv- 
ice works with aviation industry designers, 
understanding and then supplying their needs 
as they arise. 

wanes LARGEET The needs of a broad range of industries are 
LANEEIS OAR CROP vaevER interpreted and served by Whiting equipment 


Bendix Aviation Corp. by because Whiting engineers know what Whit- 

Wins Seoeen, Divhien's ing customers are talking about. Whiting 
Collateral E: 

Service. Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
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CGRPGRATIGON 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING AIRCRAFT. and 








CHEMICAL PLANTS @ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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ish programs are quite good. It’s quite a 
change to tune in and not hear a purring voice 
telling us to use a certain soap for our com- 
plexions or to smoke so and so’s cigarettes.” 
The doughboys were also agreeably amazed to 
hear hot jive coming over the British radio. 
When they arrived in England first they didn’t 
think we had any first-class dance bands, they 
had always thought the English too reserved 
and snobbish to be able to show hep over the 
air. I know several American lads who are 
ardent listeners of such English bands as 
Geraldo (he’s the tops, they say) and Oscar 
Rabin. 


Jack S. G. KEetiy 


Royal Air Force 
Canada 


Bet Open 


I hope we still have time to get in our two 
cents’ worth regarding “Zoot Suits and Service 
Stripes” (Newsweek, June 21). 

We understand your expression “service 
stripes,” but are afraid Mr. Public. may misin- 
terpret it for the so-called “hash mark” which 
we resent seeing used as reference to the shore- 
duty jerks who can find no better way of oc- 
cupying their time than by mauling a bunch 
of high-school kids. Undoubtedly some of the 
servicemen who participated in the zoot-suit 
battles have seen action in the war thus far, 
but to the rest we have a bet open that at 
least 75 per cent of you little boys in blue and 
khaki still read the newspapers to remind you 
a war is going on. 

Maybe we're a little more broad-minded and 
don’t care what the other guy wears—we've 
lived in the “city” all our lives and can’t help 
it. Strange how the “cholitas” served as good 
enough pickups for you but the “ ies” were 
too much to stomach. 

Just in case we let ourselves open for too 
much criticism we might remind you that 
we've been through the mill ourselves since 
Dec. 7, 1941. Sorry the regulations won’t per- 
mit us to go into detail, but maybe the censor 
will vouch for it.* 


Harotp GemMeEL, Y2c 
Wa. N. Rosensercer, RMIc 


c/o Fleet Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


PPL 


Cheers for Wherley 

Here’s three cheers for 16-year-old Staff Sgt. 
Clifford R. Wherley of Elmwood, IIl., who had 
one Messerschmitt to his credit officially and 
was in on the kill of at least fifteen other Axis 
planes when his age was discovered. 

Perhaps the experts have good reasons for 
sending young Wherley home, but what are the 
days on a calendar? He proved that he had the 
ability and courage to rid the skies of enemy 
planes. Regardless of his years, he was a great 
soldier. 


G. C. KonkK LER 
Mena, Ark. 
The 75lst Tanksters 


Being just a few of the thousands who find 
NeEwsweEEK a boon to current journalism, we 
want to thank you on behalf of us overseas for 





*At this point the Navy censor appended a 
note: “Amen!—the Censor.” 
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“The earth and I are friends now” 


Last year I never thought of the earth 
except as something to walk on. But 
in the spring I turned up sod and 
planted seed. Summer—grubbing for 
weeds and watching things grow — I 
got friendly with the land. 

Well, it’s autumn now. The crop 
wasn’t big — but fair enough. ... And 
something good has happened to our 
family!’ We’ve weeded and watered 
and hoped together. And said our 
table blessing over our own harvest. 

It seems to me that my family has 
come back to some important things. 
Come back to one another — and to 
our good soil. Come back to being 
neighbors with the family whose garden 
row begins where ours leaves off. 

We're all closer now. Closer to the 
men whose prayers — so much more 


than ours — are tied to earth and sun 
and the early frost. We know now 
what’s in a farmer’s mind when his 
fields are sick with blight. We know 
how he feels when his eyes look up 
for rain. 


Yes, now we know something about 
this earth. Respect it. And respect the 
people who tend it. And we know that 
the fruits of the earth which we used 
to take for granted — bread and milk 


‘and green things—are hard-earned and 


hard-won. 


This is our land. As it was so many 
years back — when the harvest of the 
land alone sustained our people. 

Our land . . . our harvest. 

In appreciation of the big job being 
done by our partners, the professional 


farmers of America . . . and by the 
new millions of amateur farmers, this 
message is presented. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


Severs Boucrs <o 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














Bomb-bay doors—or Bangalores 
eee they all take textiles? 


What’s the textile industry’s war job? 

Almost every finished product man- 
ufactured today for war or the home 
front takes textiles somewhere or some- 
time in its manufacture or use! 

To equip one U. S. soldier takes 
the wool of five sheep! The cotton 
of a quarter-acre! Plus the process- 
ing of this material into special war 
fabrics by America’s textile industry. 

Small wonder then that the textile 
industry was second only to iron and 
steel in the total of its installed horse- 
power, 5,268,600 at a recent count! 

Now using more than 60 million 
pounds of fibers a year and meeting 
all military demands upon it, the textile 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines © Electrical Equipment 


industry must do much of its job with 
existing equipment. This means 
maximum emphasis on maintenance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation- 
wide staff of inspection engineers 
enables this 77-year-old engineering- 
insurance company to do a unique 
job for textile mills . . . for the plants 
of many other industries. This job is 
to help keep boilers, generators, and 
other vital pressure and power equip- 
ment safe for operation . . . to aid in 
spotting flaws in this equipment be- 
fore disastrous acci- 
dents can happen. In 
short, to help speed 
America to Victory! 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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good reporting. However, we would like to in- 
form you of an error in your May 17 issue. 
In summing up the Tunisian campaign, you 
stated that while the Eighth Army was smash- 
ing its way into Tunis, the 894th Tank De- 
stroyers Battalion “clattered” into Bizerte. We 
feel it is our duty to let you know that it was 
the 75lst Tank Battalion of the American Sec- 
ond Corps who were the first. to “clatter” into 
Bizerte. 

Keep up your good work, and prompt mail- 
ing of this magazine, as we “G.I.’s” are always 
looking forward to mail call. 

Pvr. Snetton S. Peprer 
Cru. Etwoop J. TRINKLE 
Pvr. Haywoop Kwone 
Ser. Leonarp WATSON 

75ist Tank Battalion 

Headquarters Co. 

Overseas 
Mogul in Duplicate 
’ Being a subscriber and regular reader of 
Newsweek, I was interested in the picture on 
page 72 of your July 26 issue. As a Democrat, 








R. S. Pope’s mogul 


The AP mogul 


I am sure the AP’s mythical mogul appraises 
the Washington scene with more confidence 
today than he did at the time of the third-term 
inauguration, when I took the attached picture. 


Russet S. Pore 
Chicago, IIl. 


Desert Toughness 

As a sequel to your article, “Desert Deaths,” 
in the Aug. 9 issue of NEwsweexk, which told 
of a platoon lost in the desert, the following 
may be of interest: 

Recently the men who came back from that 
unfortunate experience went to their command- 
ing general and asked to be allowed to repeat 
the six-day test, under the leadership of Lt. 
Sanford L. Miller, who led the platoon on the 
ill-fated test. Permission was granted and they 
all came through in fine shape, as thousands of 
others have done before them and as thousands 
more will do. Soldiers at Desert Training Cen- 
ter are tough and getting tougher every day. 
That is why they are here. Our aim is to build 
endurance and resistance to hardship which 
will enable us to weather any conditions we 
may be called upon to face. 

This repeat performance of men of the 85th 
Infantry Division is indicative of the spirit of 
men of other units at Desert Training Center. 
We are proud of them. 


E. L. Howery 
Captain, Infantry 
Public Relations Officer 
Headquarters ; 
Desert Training Center 
Camp Young, Calif. 4 








Maybe he’s your boy 


He had waited anxiously for this mo- 
ment. Then, early one morning, his in- 
structor hopped out of the Boeing PT-17 
Kaydet and casually waved this young- 
ster off on his first solo. 


He felt a chill, a sinking wave of un- 
certainty, and then excitement . . . the 
exultant climactic realization that “This 
is it!” He shoved the throttle ahead and 
for the first time in his life lifted up into 
the sky . . . on his own! 


When he climbed out of the sturdy 
trainer, he glowed with expansive pride. 


If you had been there, you’d have 
seen him give his Boeing Kaydet a 
friendly pat. For, like all fliers, he feels 
a real affection for the primary trainer 
that first lent him wings. 


If your son, or brother, or that boy 
from down the street, is now in the Army 
or Navy flying services, chances are that 
he, too, received his first flight instruc- 
tion in a Boeing designed and built air- 
plane. For more Army and Navy pilots 
have gotten their initial training in 
Boeing primary trainers than in any other 


Back the Attack—with War Bonds 


delivered, all told, more than 7000 ex- 
pertly engineered, soundly constructed 
Boeing Kaydets to the United Nations. 


Boeing Kaydets are built at Boeing’s 
plant in Wichita, Kansas. Not as spec- 
tacular as their big brothers, the Flying 
Fortresses,* they are, nonetheless, built 
to the same unyielding standards of 
design, engineering and manufacture. 


Boeing products have always exceeded the 
claims advanced for them. True today, it 
will be equally true of any product tomor- 
row ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound 
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He was a flier now, and gloriously happy. primary training planes. Boeing has to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“rH TERMS “°“FLYING FORTRESS’* AND “‘STRATOLINER®® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Wild Rubber via “Sea Mule” to war! 


Somewhere up the hot, muddy Amazon a snub-nosed barge churns in to 
- shore for a cargo of wild latex rubber. The “Sea Mule” has found another 
job! It’s the new idea in marine power, this Chrysler 
Marine Tractor...and today it’s pushing war supplies 
ship-to-shore and up great rivers... through stifling 
heat and bitter cold. Nicknamed “Sea Mule” 
by the Navy, this new power unit is built around 
a sturdy 8-cylinder Chrysler Royal Marine Engine. 
It can be bolted to a barge in a few minutes ...can wie 
go into action instantly! The “Sea Mule” WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines 
is another idea that was originated and developed °, Marine T Anti-Aircraft 
by Chrysler Division...is now serving the | Engine Assemblies A 
cause of freedom all over the world! ree 


THE MATION-WIBDE CURYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 








An 
IRON FIREMAN 


STOKER 
is a Permanent 
Investient in 
Firing Satisfaction 





Sound Design and Quality Construction 


Iron Fireman is correctly designed and preci- 
sion built for long years of dependable service. 


Engineered Installations 


Your stoker is an integral part of your power 
or heating plant. A correctly engineered 
installation is vitally important. Tron Fireman 
installations are the results of many years of 
combustion engineering experience. 


Low Upkeep . . . Good Service 


Iron Fireman correct design and installation 
results in long, trouble free life, with very 
low maintenance and upkeep costs. Ample 
and complete stocks of precision replacement 
parts, which fit ace woh wy when installed, are 
available. Users get prompt, efficient service. 


Economical Operation 


Tron Fireman burns coal automatically, with 
top efficiency. Substantial savings in fuel 
bills and boiler room labor are the result, as 
thousands of Iron Fireman owners will testify. 


Give Iron Fireman an opportunity to show 
what can be done for you. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, Portland, Toronto. Write or 
wire 3434 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


The well known Tron Fireman 
trademark is the user’s assurance 
of satisfactory performance. 


IRON FIREMAN 


scnonmian Coal Stokers 








OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
TOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 

aie of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 

forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal. 
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Associated Press photos 
Douglas had to try a cry ... to wake up Mamma’s memory 


Marriages: Exissa Lanpi, stage and she ignored them. Finally Douglas burst 
screen actress, and Curtis Kinney Toom- ‘nto a wail. The mother stirred and eXx- 
as, author, in New York ... Vina Mar- Claimed: “Why, that’s my baby! 

LER, 12, and Wr11am Nasn, 19, at St. : 
Louis, Mo. “Bill sure is a fast worker,” Moms and a Pop: In Baltimore 
commented the bride’s mother. “Vina Mrs. Heven Rosa, after giving birth to 
never did like school, anyway”... Tommy _ her eighth child at 4 p.m., unsuccessfully 
Manvitie, 49, to Sunny Arnsworts, 19, Teported for work on the midnight shift of a 
showgirl in New York, for slightly less war plant. Rejecting a 60-day maternity 
than eight hours. His face scratched, Man- furlough, she set out to get a job in a 
ville then fled from his bride through a cannery for two months .. . In Kansas 
night-club kitchen. Two days later she City Perer Werp, 36, father of 7, decided 
headed for Reno with a $75,000 settlement to enter the Army rather than take a job 
and a $16,000 engagement ring. One news- n a war plant. Werp foresaw postwar fi- 
paper, The Washington Daily News, nancial security for his eight dependents 


printed the wedding story in small type, 8 an ex-service man; little or none as an 
like this. ex-swing shifter . . . Two Russian women 


; sailors, members of crews of Soviet mer- 
Divorces: Assy RockereLuerR Minton, chant ships that were in Portland, Ore, 
granddaughter of the late John D., from harbor, gave birth to sons in a Portland 
Davin M. Minton, in Reno (NEwsweek, hospital. 

July 26) ... Ursuta Parrort, novelist, 
from A. Coster ScHEMERHORN, former Sinatra—100%: American girlhood’s 
theatrical agency representative, now a  swooner-crooner owned all of himself. He 
captain in the Air Force. It was her fourth paid Tommy Dorsey $50,000 in settlement 
divorce. of an old claim going back to the days 
when the leader grubstaked him and 
Baby Dear: For two days Mrs. ANNA trained him to make like a crooner. The 
G. Kennepy, 22, lay in the Boston City suit claimed 43 1/3 per cent of the Sinatra 
Hospital, a mysterious bruise on her head, __ personality for ten years. 
her mind a blank. She recognized neither é 
her own mother, Mrs. Eva Goodwin, nor Willow Fun: Nettled because Drew 
her own children. Even when Douglas, 2, Prarson, the radio commentator, said he 
and David, 6, called “Mamma, Mamma,” was so old the government might have to 
take over his company, 80- 
year-old Henry Forp last 
week offered to “lick him 


suggests.” Pearson, who is 
45, picked up the challenge, 
and suggested “any vehicle, 
foot, bicycle, or Model T 
Ford.” But Sunday Pear- 
son withdrew and verbally 
doffed his hat to Ford, say- 
ing: “No one needs to wor- 
ry about the energetic way 
he is running his war plants.” 


Tourism: Skimming 10,- 
z * i. 000 miles in twelve days, 

International Acme the President’s wife alight- 
Nobody will watch the bikes go by ed in New Zealand on 4 





[Pearson] in anything he ~ 
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Fitted 


Scientific foot care and proper shoes 
are a major consideration in keeping 
our men in fighting trim. For even in 
this war of tanks, trucks and jeeps, 
soldiers must often depend on their 
own two feet to get where they 
want to go. 


Today, millions of U. S. Army shoes 
are soled as well as heeled with 
rubber. And Seiberling skill and 
fine quality rubber are going into 
millions of them. 


Rubber is long wearing. It is water- 
proof. It soaks up the shock of stony, 


for Fighting 


the Seiberling name on Rubber like 
Sterling on Silver. And they are 
learning much that will enable 
Seiberling products to serve you 
better, in many mew ways, when 
the war is won. 


rough terrain. It’s easy on marching 
feet—a great aid to the health, com- 
fort and morale of our fighting men. 


But in addition to rubber soles and 
heels, Seiberling experts are doing 
an outstanding job in the production 
of military tires, bullet-sealing gas 
tanks, rubber boats and pontons 
and much other urgently needed 


war materiel. 


They are building well and building 
fast, with the skill which has made 


Meanwhile, save rubber by caring 
for your tires. Drive slowly, keep 
your tires properly inflated and let 
your nearest Seiberling Dealer 
check your tires regularly. He’s an 
expert at making tires last longer. 


SEIBERLING<z~ 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks— Rubber Fioats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for Gas 
Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes— Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 








soe! 


> TOMORROW, 


ARTZYBASHEFF 





How to Make Money Work Twice 


You can get more than double service from your dollars if you change 
them into War Bonds. TODAY they’ll pass the ammunition, speeding 
Victory and the return of your loved ones—and help hold down living costs. 
TOMORROW you'll receive four dollars back for each three you invest 
now ... more dollars with which to buy your heart’s desires then. If you’re 
thankful you’re an American, buy 3rd War Loan Bonds. 





FREE, large, lithographed reproductions. War Bond Committees, 
publishers and others are invited to write for permission to reprint. | 


-Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 5th Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Copyright 1943. 
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Associated Press Gekcehate 
My day ... New Zealand 


tour of Australasian United States Army 
bases as a representative of the Red Cross 
—and in Red Cross uniform. It was the 
longest of her uncounted journeys. Arriv- 
ing 45 minutes late. for a press conference 
because of a slow shampoo, she beckoned 
to shy Wellington journalists: “Come 
closer, so we can get together.” 


Balm Test: Davw Rusinorr, radio and 
concert violinist, was sued for $50,000 by 
Joun Ganexk, Chicago taxi driver, who 
said Rubinoff had alienated the affections 
of his wife. He charged she left home in 
1985 on meeting Rubinoff, and was seen 
with him until 1939, when she died of 
pneumonia. Ganek’s suit was the first to 
be filed in Federal courts in an attempt to 
test the validity of the Illinois law which 
forbids the filing of “heart balm” actions 
and even provides penalties for those who 
sue. Ganek’s counsel claimed the law 
violated the fourteenth amendment. 


Male Prexy: For the second time in its 
history the president of Radcliffe (Wom- 
en’s) College is a man—Wrsur K. Jor- 
paN, 41, until recently English history pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. He 
succeeds Ada L. Comstock. 


Deaths: The rifle-and-target vaudeville 
act of Roy and “Buckskin ETHEL” Poo.e 
emerged from retirement at Marietta, III. 
As of old, Roy drew a bead on a piece of 
chalk stuck in his wife’s ear. He missed... 
Aunt Satie Rocers McSpappen, 79, sis- 
ter of the late Will Rogers, in Chelsea, 
Okla., Aug. 25. She raised the comedian ... 
Eppiz Savoy, 88, in Washington on Aug. 
24, Up to 1933 when he retired, the diminu- 
tive Negro had been messenger for 22 
Secretaries of State . . . ARTHUR FaRNs- 
wortH, 36, aircraft 
technical expert and 
husband of Bette 
Davis, film star, Aug. 
25, of a skull fracture 
after a fall on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Fol- 
lowing an autopsy, it 
was concluded that 
another fall last June, 
=} in the couple’s New 

Associated Fress | Hampshire home, ac- 
Arthur Farnsworth tually wasresponsible. 








THE WARP AND THE WEFT 
ARE ALL SQUARE NOW 


Deep in the land of cotton, a large 
mill turns out cloth for the Army. 
On the job for mill and Uncle 


“Sam is the General Electric elec- 


tronic weft-straightener. 

This device detects “skew” in 
the cloth. If the weft goes out of 
line during the manufacturing 
process, the electronic control 
automatically squares it up! 


The weft-straightener is only 
one of a great many G-E elec- 
tronic devices now saving industry 
thousands of dollars, speeding war 
output, improving quality. 

Electronic controls are revolu- 
tionizing resistance welding. An 
electronic spectrophotometer 
analyzes colors of textiles, paper, 
chemicals. Electronic devices 
measure, count, weigh; control 


speeds, convert a-c to d-c power. 


Many of these G-E equipments 
are completely engineered and 
standardized ready to be installed. 
Other electronic apparatus is de- 
signed and built by G-E for 
specific needs. 


General Electric also supplies 
the complete electrical equipment 
into which the electronic system 


blends. 


No modern business can afford 
to ignore electronic apparatus. A 
call to the nearest G-E office will 
put you in touch with an indus- 
trial electronics specialist. Or write 
to General Electric, Industrial 
Divisions, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘The World Today” 
news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-126-6930 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future — BUY WAR BONDS! 



























The swinging cadence-count of well-drilled troops 
behind their regimental music is a pattern for every war- 
industry to apply to every battery of production machines. 
For let just one machine break that rhythm... and stay 
out of step, undetected ... then there’s a pile-up and de- 
lay in final assembly because of a shortage of one part. And 
that can mean anxious waiting somewhere on the battle- 
fronts, with lives hanging in the balance. 

Yet no machine can stay out of step, undetected, if it 
counts off its own “Hup! Two! Three! Four!” on a 
Veeder-Root Counting Device. Because those figures con- 
tinually turning up on the counter-face tell the line sergeants 
of production, at 4 glance, the instant a machiné begins to 
lag ...so adjustments can be made before schedules are 
thrown off, And if your work counts in the march toward 
Victory, then you can count on Veeder-Root— now —for 
the mechanical or electrical counters you need to keep 
your machines in step. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Many high in Washington fear that 
the public, as a result of the Quebec con- 
ference, is expecting too much militarily 
too soon; the Axis will be given no rest, 
but truly big assaults may take longer to 
prepare than is generally thought . . . One 
high Administration official has made this 
off-the-record prediction: “Italy will fall 
by Oct. 10” . . . The President’s state- 
ment that Lend-Lease will be paid off in 
victory, plus the ambiguity of the last 
Lend-Lease report, is certain to bring 
angry Congressional discussion and prob- 
ably an investigation .. . As a matter of 
fact, an informal check of returning con- 
gressmen indicates that several are primed 
to demand new investigations of Adminis- 
tration agencies and actions . . . There’s 
some criticism in Washington of Ricken- 
backer on the grounds that, while speak- 
ing strictly off the record, he has revealed 
too much information. 


Cattle Windfall Failure 


Though Texas newspapers haven’t yet 
got wind of it, there’s a good local story 
for them in a recent decision of the Ameri- 
can-Mexican Claims Commission. Thou- 
sands of Texas heirs to $40,000,000 in 
claims their forefathers filed against Mex- 
ico for cattle losses in the last century’s 
border raids have lived for years in the 
hope of windfalls. But now the commis- 
sion is notifying them individually of find- 
ings reached eight years ago by a special 
U.S. appraiser, Oscar W. Underwood, and 
suppressed at the time. Underwood disal- 
lowed all but $300,000 worth of the claims 
and the recipients of the bad news are up 
in arms. The commission will consider 
appeals from Underwood’s decision, but 
such a course is costly and fresh evidence 
is now almost impossible to dig up. 


National Notes 


Note how Prentiss Brown has turned 
over more and more power, especially in 
personnel matters, to his deputy, Chester 
Bowles . . . State Department officials. 
accompanied by neutral representatives, 
have been kept busy investigating un- 
founded charges by Axis war prisoners 
(most of them chronic complainers) that 
their treatment isn’t in accordance with 
the Geneva convention . . . Vice President 


Wallace has adopted a policy of seeing in- 
dividual reporters frequently to get his 
views published in direct quotation on 
various subjects . . . Mrs. J. L. Whitehurst, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
president just back from Britain, plans a 
fall speaking tour during which she'll urge 


U.S. participation in postwar international 
affairs. 


Kiska Explanations 


Official sources, elated over the blood- 
less capture of Kiska, are still reticent 
about the successful Jap evacuation 
through the U.S. naval blockade. Escape 
under cover of the heavy Aleutian fogs is 
the only explanation offered. Unofficial 
(but well-informed) sources, however, 
don’t put any credence in stories that the 
Japs got away in submarines and barges. 
The estimated garrison of 10,000 was too 
big for subs to handle, and barges couldn’t 
travel far or safely in those waters. It’s 
most likely that the evacuation was car- 
ried out by ocean-going fishing boats. An- 
other story being told in Washington holds 
that the Navy knew the Japs had gone, 
and expected a Jap task force to try to 
attack them during landing operations. It 
therefore carried through the landing while 
setting its own trap for the Japs who, 
however, failed to show up. 


South Pacific News 


Capital reporters have lately been pick- 
ing up hints from non-military sources that 
reports from MacArthur’s South Pacific 
headquarters on Jap losses are being puffed 
up a bit. The claimed destruction of 120 
planes and 1,500 Japs at Wewak airfield 
is cited as an example. It’s argued that 
men in planes traveling 5 miles a minute 
can’t accurately count personnel losses or 
distinguish between real and dummy 
planes on the ground. The explanation 
cited is the “natural” desire to put South 
Pacific publicity on a par with that from 
the bigger European fronts. However, 
Army Public Relations warmly defends 
MacArthur’s pilots and public-relations of- 
ficers against “armchair strategists,” point- 
ing out that the former are, after all, in a 
better position to know the facts. 


Army Lines 


A number of American-born Japanese 
in the U.S. Army are studying German 
and hope to test their proficiency in the 
mother country of the Axis . . . Incident- 
ally, many of the soldiers now studying 
Japanese have an economic as well as 
military reason; they think Oriental trade 
has a big postwar future . . . There’s no 


truth in the recurrent rumors that Gen- 
eral von Arnim, Nazi commander captured 
in Tunisia, has been brought to the U.S.; 
he’s still held in England along with other 
high-ranking Axis military men. 
Trivia 

Secrecy precautions in the Office of 
Strategic Services are so complete that 
staff members don’t even have extension 
numbers on their telephones . . . Admis- 
sion to the Republican Postwar Council 
meetings on Mackinac Island will be con- 
tingent on badges bearing “G” (guest), 
“Q” (official) , or “P” (press) which, inci- 
dentally of course, adds up to GOP... 
Asked at a recent press conference when 
a certain news story would break, Secre- 
tary Hull said he couldn’t tell the exact 
day, but added “You may expect it in the 
middle of the last half of the week”... 
Senator Green (R.I.), who’s 76, is cer- 
tainly the oldest member of Congress, 
if not the oldest American, to keep up 
his tennis game this summer in Wash- 
ington’s heat. 





Trends Abroad 


The Germans are now sending large 
numbers of agents provocateurs into Nor- 
way, Holland, and Belgium in an effort to 
get at the heart of the underground sys- 
tems before an Allied invasion . . . In the 
opinion of some experts, most of the Ger- 
man holdings in Russia are of so little 
material value that there’s no economic 
reason for defending present positions . . . 
The Portuguese unrest inspired by the 
food shortage is more widespread and more 
serious than the Portuguese censors will 
permit correspondents to say . . . Semi- 
official talk in Stockholm now touches in- 
creasingly on the possibility of Swedish 
collaboration with the Allies in liberating 
Norway .. . Australian Prime Minister 
Curtin’s election victory is expected to 
free him for a visit to Britain this fall. 


Pilot’s Postwar Problem 


A good many RAF men are doing some 
serious spare-time thinking about their 
postwar future. Informal polls show that 
about half have no desire to remain in 
aviation, but even these have little hope 
of going back to private life at a salary 
equal to their flight pay “and perquisites. 
Of the others, most look toward commer- 
cial aviation but wonder if it will be big 
enough to absorb them. Also, they realize 
that the airlines may be chary of taking 
combat fliers, trained to take chances, into 
a business where men are trained not to 
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take chances. Consequently, large num- 
bers of them are actually thankful for the 
Pacific war, since it will postpone their 
eventual mustering out. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa has just ruled that tenants whose 
landlords have reduced services such as 
heat, hot water, etc., since the premises 
were first rented have the right to apply 
for rent reductions . . . Ontario’s new Min- 
ister of Agriculture recently had his first 
streetcar ride in twenty years and is cred- 
ited with remarking “My, they go fast!” 
... Wartime change: Canada’s coffee con- 
sumption has risen nearly 50% over the 
prewar level while tea consumption has 
fallen off a like percentage . . . Reduced 
localgtobacco harvests threaten Canadian 
cigar smokers with a shortage this winter. 


Argentina’s Government 


After closely observing it in action for 
nearly three months, well-informed neu- 
trals give this size-up of the new Argentine 
government: While commonly called a mil- 
itary dictatorship, it actually is an oli- 
garchy and not completely military, since 
the Church is an important backstage pow- 
er. It is ultra-nationalistic and not pro- 
Ally in sentiment. The government, on the 
evidence so far, is certainly not democratic. 
In fact, the high-handed exercise of au- 
thority and demands for strict discipline 
are Fascist-like. Diplomats in constant con- 
tact with the government claim they aren’t 
sure who’s boss. While General Ramirez 
has the title, some of his orders have been 
overruled by Army colonels under him. 
The government’s honeymoon with the 
people is about over, but there’s no sign 
of organized opposition to it. 


Mexican Farm Labor 


Late developments in Mexico indicate 
clearly that there’ll be no more farm labor 
sent to the U.S. once the agreed 50,000 
quota is reached, which should be soon. 
The U.S. would like to import more, and 
the Mexican farmer is willing, since the 
pay and living conditions far surpass any- 
thing at home. However, Mexican officials 
don’t feel that more can be spared without 
dislocating internal economy. In fact, the 
governors of Michoacan, Jalisco, and 
_Guanajuato have ordered that no more 
workers be taken from their states, which 
heretofore have furnished the bulk of the 
manpower pool. Actually, the labor re- 
cruiting disrupted Mexican farming more 
than is indicated by the numbers taken. 
For every man accepted, literally hundreds 
left their farms to apply for the job. 


Foreign Notes 


Italy’s financial chaos has been less 
emphasized than the political mess, but 
the Finance Ministry’s report to Badoglio 
shows that paper lire in circulation are 
equal to 2,000 lire per person as compared 
with 500 in 1940 . . . Germans in Turkev 


are converting all possible liquid assets 
and paying as much as $85 an ounce for 
gold as an inflation hedge . . . Japan will 
use the Teia Maru, the former French 
liner Aramis “acquired” in Indo-China, in 
the forthcoming exchange of U.S.-Jap na- 
tionals. There’s some indication that both 
the Asama Maru and the Conte Verde, 
used in the last exchange, have since been 
sunk by U.S. subs. 


‘Gas’ Shortage Lowdown 





Without endangering military security, - 


some reasons for the present acute East- 
ern gasoline shortage can be revealed. The 
primary cause of dry filling-station pumps 
is, of course, the demand from the Euro- 
pean war zone. But contributing causes 
include hurricane damage to Gulf Coast 
refineries several weeks ago, which resulted 
in a production loss of half a million bar- 
rels, and increased consumer demand (as 
much as 30,000 barrels daily beyond avail- 
able supplies) because of relaxed enforce- 
ment of pleasure driving restrictions. Re- 
lief won’t come until mid-September, when 
“Big Inch” pipeline’s capacity flow will 
bring in 535,000 barrels a day. 


Government and Business 


The Army is now buying record num- 
bers of heavy-duty transport trucks; they'll 
be. needed in lieu of blasted railroads and 
rolling stock in coming invasions . . . Gov- 
ernment officials say that large-scale ship- 
ments of scrap and other salvage are just 
beginning to arrive from Africa . . . War- 
plane output in the first half of August 
exceeded the July rate of production, when 
7,373 units were completed; 25 years ago, 
Secretary of War Baker reported that 450 
American-built planes had been sent 
abroad or delivered for shipment. 


Business Statistics Release 


Expect increasing pressure by industry, 
probably spearheaded by the chemical 
group, to get government release of recent 
business statistics now withheld as mili- 
tary secrets. Many manufacturers feel they 
cannot prepare reconversion plans without 
knowledge of over-all production of prod- 
ucts in their own and related fields. The 
chemical manufacturers particularly are 
unhappy, because they feel secrecy in their 
field is no longer necessary when produc- 
tion figures on munitions, planes, and other 
war materials are now widely published. 
The WPB and Commerce Department are 
willing to give out data, but the War De- 
partment and the Budget Bureau (which 
must approve government publications) 
are still holding back. Manufacturers’ com- 
mittees are being formed to exert collective 
pressure. 


Business Footnotes 

A. T. & T. officials say the company 
is spending more advertising money dis- 
couraging telephone use than it does in 


normal times to stimulate it .. . Retail- 
ers, considering early peace possibilities, 
are beginning to steer clear of substitutes 
and low-grade items prepared for the war 
trade .. . And chain groceries, with their 
regular stocks fast diminishing, are begin- 
ning to emulate the much-lampooned 
drugstore; their new lines include maga- 
zines, Victory garden accessories, school 
supplies, drugs, toilet goods, and light 
household hardware . . . If the stock-mar- 
ket advance had kept pace with the dol- 
lar’s 27% purchasing power decline since 
Sept. 1, 1989, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average would stand at 187 instead of ap- 
proximately 137. 





Movie Lines 


awe marked trends growing out of 
Hollywood’s shortage of original screen 
material: widespread use of biographies as 
film material, and the writing of sequels 
to established successes . . . Carl Sand- 
burg may turn scenario writer following 
quiet talks he’s now having in Hollywood 
with Louis B. Mayer of M-G-M ... 
Twentieth Century-Fox officials would like 
Wendell Willkie to do a prologue appear- 
ance for the movie version of “One World” 
. . . Two Oscar Wilde stories which will 
soon be made into films are “The Can- 
terville Ghost” and “The Picture of Do- 
rian Gray.” The former, modernized, will 
show an up-to-date ghost accompanying 
a contingent of American Rangers on a 
raid. 


Book Notes 


For the Christmas trade, Random House 
plans a new member of its Modern Library 
series to be called The Modern [lustrated 
Library, featuring classics illustrated by 
American artists . . . Tom Girdler will 
make his forthcoming autobiography, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Boyden Sparkes, 
a vehicle for expression of his ideas on tax 
relief for the aviation industry .. . Col- 
umnist Dorothy Thompson, while prepar- 
ing a new edition of “Listen Hans,” got 
off the track and is at work on a new book 
dealing with “the moral crisis of our 
times.” 


Miscellany 


Burns Mantle, dean of New York dra- 
matic critics who recently retired from 
The N.Y. Daily News, has been asked by 
Publisher Joseph M. Patterson to write a 
history of The News for its 25th anniver- 
sary next June .. . The War Department, 
in new requests to public-relations officers, 
is again cracking down on humorous stories 
about the Wacs, such as the recent one 
about the disruption caused by a mouse 
in a Wac barrack . . . Ezra Pound; Ameri- 
can poet indicted for broadcasting for 
Italy, has apparently followed Mussolini 
into oblivion; he hasn’t been heard since 
shortly after I] Duce’s “resignation” was 
announced. 
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You’ve got to multiply by THIRTY MILLION 


AYBE YOU HAVEN'T been sav- 
M ing waste fats and grease in 
your kitchen simply because you 
thought the little you could con- 
tribute wouldn’t be worth while. 


Don’t you believe it! Little things, 
when multiplied by the power of 
America’s thirty million homes, have 
ae habit of adding up to really impor- 
tant amounts. 
Even the comparatively large quan- 
tity of fats and grease which the six 
huge kitchens of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania carefully salvage, plus that 
saved by all other hotels, is but a 
drop in the bucket compared with 
the amount America’s housewives 
could save—if they but realized the 
vital need. 


For, while the hotels of America 


serve approximately a million and 
a half meals daily, the homes of 
America are serving almost #inety 
million meals. Look! ... 


If you save a single tablespoonful of 
fat in your kitchen today, and every 
other home does the same, it will 
supply our war industries with almost 
a million pounds! 


That’s enough fat—salvaged in one 
day—to make the glycerine needed 
in producing a million and a half 


pounds of gunpowder! So... 


Save every bit of used or waste 
fat—every day. Strain it intoa clean, 
smooth-edged can. Thirty-one 
tablespoonfuls make a pound. 
When you have a pound or more, 
your butcher will dxy it. Then put 
the money into War SavingsStamps. 


It’s a mighty small service Uncle 
Sam is asking of us—but it’s mighty 
important! 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
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Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





Shortage of manpower is now generally acknowledged to be 
the No. 1 war production problem, in contrast to the lack of 
materials and insufficient plant capacity headaches of the past. 
But there’s a growing difference of opinion over the degree of its 
importance at present. 


One school of thought holds that manpower utilization is now 
close to its practical ceiling and that munitions output won’t in- 
crease appreciably from here on out. This view is disputed by the 
experts of both the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission. They insist that more man and woman power 
still can be prodded into the war industries and that the output 
curve will continue to rise, though more slowly than in the past. 


WPB leaders incline toward the belief that claims of serious 
manpower shortages in many cases up to now have been exag- 
gerated. They feel that some failures due to other causes have 
been blamed on manpower because that’s an easy out. 


WMC figures bear this out. To date no over-all shortage of 
manpower exists, even though local pinches exist here and there. 
The Manpower Commission estimated that the demand for man- 
power by the armed services and industry would increase by 
3,200,000 persons between May and November this year, and 
that 3,500,000 persons would be available to meet the demand. 
The big problem is shifting workers to connect with the jobs. 


This discussion will have an important bearing on the coming 
fight in Congress over the drafting of fathers. Evidence of a 
growing shortage of workers will tend to incline congressmen 
toward putting a stop to inductions of family men. 


The outlook: Manpower will be the final limiting factor in the 
production program but the top will not be reached until many 
more women have been channeled into jobs. Look for a much 
greater influx of women into the services, trades, amusements, 
etc., which in some cases are listed as non-deferable occupations 
for men. 


Eefaive Sumner Welles (see page 48) is another evidence of 
the swing toward conservatism by the Administration. It is also 
an evidence of conservatives’ fears that at the end of the war 
F.D.R. will resurrect the New Deal and replace his conservative 
assistants with more liberal men. 


Hull and Welles saw eye to eye on diplomacy, but they tended 
to differ on economic policy. Welles’s thinking was along the 
idealistic lines taken by Vice President Wallace and Milo Perkins 
while Hull’s was more of the hard-boiled conservative school 
exemplified by Jesse Jones and Leo Crowley. 


The blowoff, however, was due not to the current clash of ideas, 
but to the feeling of conservatives that Welles would elbow Hull 
out as Secretary of State in the postwar period when liberalism 
is again expected to be ascendant. 


R ubber has almost ceased to be a pressing problem in Washing- 
ton. There’s no longer any question that synthetic rubber of good 
quality will be available in sufficient quantities to maintain trans- 
portation on both the war and home fronts. 
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The biggest worries of the industry now are the supply of cot- 
ton fabric and cord and the lack of sufficient tire-plant capacity 
to build 30,000,000 synthetic tires for civilians next year in addi- 
tion to the great number of tires scheduled to be made for the 
military and Lend-Lease. 


Tire companies plan to expand their plants and, in some cases, 
reconvert facilities they now use for ordnance manufacture in 
order to take care of the increased output. ~ 


Rime for all next year? Hardly. A-book drivers probably will 
have to continue to get along on recaps. But they'll be better re- 
caps made from a mixture of reclaim and synthetic. Only essential 
drivers can count on getting new tires, and they’ll be asked to 
recap their old ones as long as possible. 


Synthetic tires won’t be as good as the natural rubber product. 
Speeds will have to be held down to about 35 miles an hour to 
prevent quick deterioration from heat, and greater care will have 
to be taken to prevent bruising. 


Postwar prospects: When crude rubber becomes available 
again, the industry envisions tires which will utilize the best 
features of both natural and synthetic rubber. This might be a 
tire with a synthetic tread, which would wear better than rubber, 
and a natural-gum carcass. The industry will insist that synthetic 
rubber manufacturing facilities be maintained to prevent any 
possibility of a squeeze, military or economic, in the future. 


Tie OPA’s internal difficulties, which not long ago threatened 
to blow up in Prentiss Brown’s face, are finally being worked out 
as the result of new hold-the-line policies. 


Red-hot ‘followers of the Leon Henderson school, who have in- 
sisted all along that there must be no retreat from price lines, 
find themselves in general agreement with the new administrative 
people being brought in under Chester Bowles. 


Indications are that the OPA will be successful in holding the 
line and it may be able to roll prices back somewhat. Its tougher 
policies will undoubtedly continue to be unpalatable to some 
businesses, but the new administrators will try not to be as ar- 
bitrary as some of their predecessors. 


The contract renegotiation law will be under fire in Congress 
again next session, but don’t bet that -it will be repealed. Some 
congressmen would like to see the law wiped off the books, but 
there are plenty of others who believe it has done a good job of 
preventing recurrence of the profiteering scandals of the last war. 


Modification appears probable, however. Major points which 
will be discussed: allowance for postwar reserves; exemption of 
standard products on which OPA has set price ceilings, and re- 
negotiation after taxes have been deducted instead of allowing 
the Price Adjustment Boards the first crack. 


A court test of the law may get started before Congress goes to 
work, according to Washington whispers. 


Political interest in the whole subject is increasing. War con- 
tractors in some cases are taking their employes into their con- 
fidence in discussing renegotiation difficulties. A notable case is 
that of Jack & Heintz of Cleveland, where the workers are as hot 
under the collar as management over renegotiation because they 
believe the company will be left without funds to convert after 
the war and thus workers will be out of jobs. 
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New York to Galifornia in the LBS. iE 


Today in a nation fighting for its very 
existence, we are placing much of the 
burden of war on the airplane. What 
can we expect of it in a world of peace? 


Some Day you will fly across this great 
country of ours. Then you will feel as 
never before the drama of its past . . . 
the greatness of its future. 


Chances are you will choose the direct 
route... the Main Line Airway. In 
the space of a few hours, beneath your 
giant United Mainliner will spread out 
the whole vast- panorama of this conti- 
nent — its great industrial centers, its 
thousands of towns and hamlets, its 


rolling farmlands and rich cattle regions, 
its stately forests and fertile plains. 


History itself will unfold before your 
eyes, for the Main Line Airway is the 
path of the pioneers. Over this Overland 
Route trudged the covered wagon, trav- 
eling only as far in a whole day as you 
will go in three minutes. You will trace 
the course of the Pony Express, the first 
transcontinental railroad and telegraph 
line, the first coast-to-coast highway. You 
will fly over the route selected by Gov- 
ernment engineers for the first air mail 
service across the country. 


Today, as then, the direct route is the 
strategic route over which flows a nation’s 
commerce. Today, in Victory’s cause, 


United is maintaining important sched- 
uled passenger, mail and express service 
on the Main Line Airway and is also 
flying to every corner of this land and 
beyond its shores on military missions. 


When peace is finally won, all of 
United’s hundreds of millions of miles 
of flying experience will be devoted to 
the realization of the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Marching Home Again 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION °- 


aoe rete n 


When 


Comes 


WHEN THE CRASH of gunfire ends with the 
clash of cymbals in the Victory Parade, brass 
from Bristol will return from its fifth war to the 
pursuits and products of peace. Mustered out 
of service in cartridges, shells, torpedoes and 
bombs, brass will be available again for all the 
applications in which its unique qualities of work- 
ability, resilience, and durability preclude any 
possibility of permanent substitution. 

During the war years, in production of war 
materials, brass is being used by many firms who 





never used it before. And to these firms... to 
show them the full scope of brass-utility in their 
plans for post-war products . . . Bristol offers its 
92 years of experience as an aid in working out 
new design and mechanical functions which only 
brass can fulfill with complete efficiency and last- 
ing satisfaction. 


3 at 


* Buy War Bonds to Buy Brass for Bullets * 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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~ Role of Soviet Stull Cryptic 
After the Quebec Conference 


But Mountbatten Appointment 
Highlights the Military Unity 
Reached by U. S. and Britain 


Beneath the sunlit battlements of Que- 
bec’s lofty Citadel sat the three men with 
the world’s biggest secret—President 
Roosevelt, tanned, hatless, and in a gray 
suit; Prime Minister Churchill in light 
summer array including a gray tie and a 
white shirt unbuttoned at the collar; and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in a 
dark summer outfit. And as 150 cor- 
respondents who had been forbidden to 
ask questions listened intently, the British 
Prime Minister and the President talked 
of the great Allied war council just con- 
cluded. 

The big secret—Allied military plans— 
stayed secret. But from the statesmen’s 
remarks and from a joint statement de- 
daring that necessary decisions had been 
taken “to provide for the forward actions 
of the fleets, armies, and air forces of the 












Grand Forks (N. D.) Heraid photo 


two nations”—some news cropped up. One 
item was that further Anglo-American 
conferences would be needed, “probably 
at shorter intervals than before.” There 
would be another conference before the 
end of the year, “in addition to any tri- 
partite meeting which it may be possible 
to arrange with Soviet Russia.” 

But probably the outstanding impres- 
sion conveyed by the statements was that 
the United States and Britain, while keep- 














































































Associated Press 


The Big Three in Southeast Asia: Mountbatten, flanked by Stratemeyer (left) 


ing Russia fully informed of their de- 
cisions as affecting the war against 
Germany and Italy, were still planning 
and thinking independently of the Soviets. 
Implicit in the joint declaration referring 
to military plans of the “two nations,” the 
same theme was noticeable in Prime Min- 
ister Churchill's remark that the British’ 
and American armies were working to- 
gether on the same projects as no other 
armies had worked together before. How- 
ever, as both statesmen made clear, the 
military discussions “turned very largely 
upon the war against Japan,” thereby 
raising the point that Russia’s absence 
could be, at least in part, ascribed to her 
neutrality toward Japan. 

Further, the Anglo-American planning 
was on a_ long-range basis. President 
Roosevelt stressed that when he told the 
correspondents there had been a meeting of 
British and American minds at Quebec 
which he believed would last for many 
years after the war. And the President 
struck a similar note when, next day, he 
mounted a platform beneath the flag-be- 
decked Peace Tower at Ottawa and spoke 
to 30,000 cheering Canadians. 

If Hitler and his generals only knew the 
Quebec decisions, he said, they would 
realize “surrender would pay them better 
now than later.” Using a phrase which the 
dictators in their boasting days loved to 
direct at the Allies, he promised the de- 
cisions would be revealed to the enemy “in 
the only language their twisted minds 
seem capable of understanding.” The 
United States and Britain, he declared, 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Auuiep Heapquarters IN Nortu 
#Frica (by wireless) —Streetcars rolled 
slowly past the building in which Gen- 
eral Giraud and General de Gaulle were 
being recognized by the United States 
and Great Britain. Bystanders, seeing 
that something was going on, crossed 
the street from a gathering place near 
a popular public convenience and 
pressed their noses against the window 
to look inside. However, the process 
took a long time and pretty soon 
nobody was looking on except the 
members of the press. 

These historical moments are apt to 
become historical hours when people 
have a chance to ask questions. Two 
tired but dead-game Frenchmen stood 
by to answer questions in two and a half 
languages. Henri Bonnet, Minister of 
Information for the French Committee 
of National Liberation, has a long- 
drawn face and smokes cigarettes with 
a deep drag. Réné Massigli, Foreign 
Minister, looks cheerful and clerklike 
behind his horn-rimmed glasses against 
all odds. These two gentlemen described 
themselves to begin with as extremely 
happy and then spent a long time under 
cross-examination explaining why. 

Maybe when the history of this war 
is written the relations between this 
committee of stiffly united Frenchmen 
and the two great powers which control 
the war in the west will form a part so 
small that you will have to look quick 
to catch it in the books. More likely it 
will have importance. At any rate a 
great many men have spent the last 
nine months of their lives working on 
or watching the problem of French 
leaders in exile, and what happened 
last week was a sort of a milestone in 
that particular chain of events. 


De Gaulle and Giraud were not 
present, though they knew in advance 
what the United States and Great 
Britain had decided to do about their 
committee. Two men were present who 
predate Giraud and de Gaulle as actors 
in the present African political melo- 
drama. They have known and seen 
everything that has happened since 
America and Britain made a key base 
of French Africa last November and in 





One Moment in History 


by JOHN LARDNER 


the course of pursuing their daily bread 
they have become famous. 

There are career diplomats scattered 
all over the world. They begin as neat, 
tactful, well-spoken young men and 
usually nothing exceptional happens to 
them till they are neat, tactful, well- 
spoken old men. Bob Murphy and 
Harold MacMillan, however, were asked 
to make history and as part of their 
official duties they did so. 

When their governments last week 
empowered them to make statements 
of recognition of the French Committee 
of National Liberation they paid a call 
on M. Massigli. Then they dropped 
their cards and communiqués upon 
Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. Then, 
wearing diplomatic gray suits and dark 
ties, they proceeded through the hot 
Algiers sunshine to the scene of the 
official press announcement. 

Murphy is a big blond and soft of 
speech. MacMillan, who looks some- 
thing like Teddy Roosevelt as a young 
man, is concise, fixent, and mustached. 
Their printed announcements spoke for 
them, so comment was up to the French 
Committee’s representatives. Murphy 
and MacMillan sat by, poised and alert, 
to make neat courteous talks when the 
proper moment came and to fill up 
the embarrassing pauses if the need 
arose. 

Very little need arose. If the French- 
men were not completely satisfied with 
the terms of the articles of recognition, 
they were frank and wise enough to say 
so briefly and then to point out in 
answer to questions how any recognition 
was a change for the better and a 
foundation for further steps. 

All the diplomats, French, British, 
and American, sat in a corner between 
two windowed walls looking out on the 
street. They answered skillfully as diplo- 
mats do. The air was full of skill. It 
was also full of a sense of a certain kind 
of a job well done and of unsaid things 
for which the governments themselves 
and not their agents were responsible. 

After all, if you want fresh air you 
go to the front. There are all sorts of 
ways of fighting war and some of them 
it appears must be done like this— 
neatly, quietly, and defensively. 
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were aiming not only at getting rid of the 
outlaws but at “keeping them under heel 
forever.” 


Southeast Asia: Thus the statesmen 
sketched Allied plans in general terms. 
Then, as Churchill prepared to broadcast 
a further report on the discussions this 
week and also to confer again with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Washington, one big 
Quebec decision was revealed. This was the 
creation, announced on Aug. 25, of a sep- 
arate Allied Southeast Asia Command “for 
the conduct of operations based on India 
and Ceylon against Japan,” and the ap- 
pointment of Vice Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, hitherto Britain’s Chief of 
Combined Operations, as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Southeast Asia. 

Formation of the new command under 
the colorful 43-year-old second cousin of 
King George VI was yet another sign of 
the coming-of-age of Allied worldwide 
fighting power. For it meant that with 
the cooperation of the other commands 
in the Pacific, the Allies were at last ready 
to set into motion a grand offensive 
aimed at inflicting total defeat on the 
Japs. 

Moving swiftly to organize his com- 
mand, Mountbatten went straight from 
Quebec to Washington for conferences 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commaneer-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, and other war leaders. There he 
began laying the groundwork for the great 
campaign which will probably include an 
assault on Burma. 

The first step in that job calls for un- 
scrambling a command setup in the India- 
Burma-China zone that now looks like a 
Chinese puzzle. With Mountbatten’s com- 
mand limited to operations based on India 
and Burma, Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
commander of all American forces in India, 
Burma, and China, ranks under the new 
chief in two countries but operates out- 
side of his province in the third. The same 
anomaly exists in the case of Maj. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, former Army Air 
Forces Chief of Staff who recently took 
command of all the American air forces 
in the India-Burma-China zone. 


French Committee: The states- 
men at Quebec also tackled a political 
problem connected with the war. They 
decided at last to give limited recognition 
to the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration as “administering those overseas 
territories which acknowledge its author- 
ity.” 

Thus Washington and London stuck to 
their stand that the committee as con- 
stituted is not necessarily representative 
of the French people and therefore should 
not have the status of a government. 

But the decision brought forth another 
sign of cleavage between Soviet and 
Anglo-American thinking. For on the heels 
of the Quebec announcement Moscow re- 
vealed it had recognized the Algiers com- 
mittee as “representative of the state 
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interests of the French republic and leader 
of all French patriots fighting against 
Hitlerite territory.” 


Significance 


Prime Minister Churchill supplied a 
guide to news from all military confer- 
ences when he told correspondents at 
Quebec they would be the first to silence 
him if he gave out anything except some- 
thing that would mislead the enemy. Thus 
it was still not possible—just as the Allies 
intended—to draw from the published 
statements any but speculative inferences 
on Allied military intentions. 

For example, although all the outward 
emphasis was put on the question of step- 
ping up the Pacific war, that.by no means 
ruled out early and important action in 
the European zone. Especially. was this 
true in the Mediterranean where the Allies 
long ago built up an invasion organization 
which could be utilized in assaults on 
Southern Europe at any chosen points 
from the south of France to Crete. 

But aside from the military angles, the 
conference did show one definite trend of 
a “political” nature. This was the adop- 
tion of a firmer Anglo-American attitude 
toward Russia as demonstrated by the 
stress placed on Anglo-American unity 
now and after the war. Summed up, that 
attitude seemed to say to Moscow: “You 
are dealing with a solid bloc which is 
making its own war plans and peace plans. 
If you want to come in and present your 
own views in an effort to modify those 
plans, you will be welcome. Until you do 
come in, we shall go on making our own 
decisions.” 

This trend was especially noticeable in 
the postwar thinking. Thus it was made 
clear at Quebec that the AMG form of 
military government adopted in Sicily 
would not be utilized in liberated friendly 












Heart of the Reich: The public buildings and monuments of Cent 


countries and that Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and other countries 
would be turned over to the recognized 
governments-in-exile. In other words, the 
Allies were not taking into account special 
Russian interests in Middle Europe. 

But though these factors tended to show 
that the Anglo-American and Russian 
policies were hardening along different 
lines, it did not follow that this would 
lead to growing divergencies between the 
Allies. Instead, clarification of the issues 
served only to emphasize the need for 
getting together to smooth out problems 
which will become more acute as the 
Anglo-American-Soviet Allies quicken their 
march to victory. 


Battle of Berlin 


Opening Raids Show Capital 
Destined for Hamburg’s Fate 


The long-awaited climax of the great 
Allied air offensive against Germany came 
like a thunderclap last week. It was the 
opening of the Battle of Berlin. Now that 
the nights were long enough, and dark 
under the waning moon of late August, 
Allied bombers could fly deep into Ger- 
many to attack its capital with the same 
power they had used against Hamburg. 

Some 700 four-motored bombers made 
up the attacking force—Stirlings, Halli- 
faxes, and Lancasters of the RAF and 
RCAF. For most of the 600-mile trip. 
clouds covered the raiders, but when they 
reached Berlin a few minutes before mid- 
night, the skies were cloudless and the 
flare-lit target showed up clearly below. 
Berlin took it for 42 minutes, during which 
1,800 tons of high explosives and 1,000,000 
incendiaries fell on the city. 

While explosions rocked Berlin’s heart 
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and flames spread over a 4-square-mile 
area, the Germans fought bitterly to save 
their capital. On the ground, anti-air-raid 
squads met the attack with a stolidity that 
matched that of the defenders of London 
three years ago. In the air, swarms ‘of 
Luftwaffe fighters drove into the bomber 
formations, with close cooperation from 
twenty belts of searchlights, and their toll 
was 58 bombers—a record RAF loss. 

But though the defenders fought calm- 
ly, a new wave of tremors, bordering oc- 
casionally on panic, hit the populace and 
was heightened on subsequent days as 
Mosquito bombers roared over on nuis- 
ance raids. And all Germany trembled 
when four nights later the RAF plastered 
Nuremberg with 1,500 tons of bombs. 

From RAF reconnaissance after the 
foray and from Stockholm and Bern came 
the first details of Berlin’s wounds. The 
day after the raid fires were still burn- 
ing fiercely and a pall of smoke 4 miles 
high shrouded the city. Beneath it, 
two great electrical plants lay badly dam- 
aged—the Siemens and the A.E.G. works. 
Two power stations and two gas works 
were reported hit; stations and lines of 
Berlin’s intricate subway system were 
blasted, as well as the Tempelhof air- 
drome. 

Most of the damage was done in the 
western and southwestern sections of the 
city—in Charlottenburg, Spandau, and 
Wilmersdorf—where factories and _ their 
workers are concentrated. But the center 
of town (see map), where government 
buildings and Berlin’s monuments cluster, 
got it too. Among the areas hit were Unter 
den Linden and the Kurfuerstendamm. 

A Stockholm report said the Berlin po- 
lice had accounted for 5,680 dead, and the 
Nazi welfare organization said it had fed 
73,000 citizens the day after the raid. But 
there was no sign of wholesale evacuation 
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Fiery Foliage: Not trees but actual bomb bursts 
dot this Nazi air base located in occupied France. The 
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photograph shows the remarkable degree of concentration 
which is possible in Allied raids. 





of the 3,500,000 people left in the capital. 
That was underlined in London by the 
British Ministry: of Economic Warfare. 
According to the Ministry, the Germans 
had evacuated nonessential civilians (chil- 
dren, invalids, and the aged) just as the 
British had from London three years be- 
fore. But all evidence indicated that gov- 
ernment officials and essential workers still 
remained in the German capital. 


Reich’s ‘Revenge’ 

Two weeks ago, while Hamburg was 
still shaking from the effect of nine Allied 
raids, and the rest of Germany fearfully 
waited its turn, Joseph Goebbels strove 
once more to reassure the German people 
by threatening the Allies with retaliation. 
A secret weapon, he said, would wipe the 
skies clean of enemy bombers and turn 
back on the raiders the destruction they 
had loosed on the Reich. 

That same week, when Flying Fortresses 
carried out their spectacular long-distance 
raids on Regensburg and Schweinfurt, in 
South Germany, they fought their fiercest 
air battle of the war and met what may 
have been the new weapon. Revealed for 
the first time on Aug. 29, the losses on 
both sides set new records—307 German 
fighters and 59 Fortresses were shot down. 
And American pilots last week told how 
twin-engined Me 110s and 210s attacked 
them with strange and fiery missiles. 

Swerving in toward the tight forma- 
tions, the Messerschmitts loosed strings of 
black projectiles the size of indoor base- 
balls, which came crashing into the Forts 
25 or 30 at a time and exploded simul- 


taneously with firework flashes. They -were 
apparently rockets, fired from guns slung 
beneath the fighters’ wings, and their 
explosions were responsible for part of 
the heavy American losses. 

The rocket guns provided only one ex- 
ample of the Luftwaffe’s desperate efforts 
to increase its firepower and save its 
planes. Another has been the changed 
tactics of Junkers 88s, which, at a safe dis- 


tance from the Forts’ .50-caliber machine - 


guns, now fly alongside the raider forma- 
tions and fire at them newly adopted 37- 
millimeter and 40-millimeter cannon. 

Still another German trick in recent 
raids has been the use of rebuilt Fortresses. 
After repairing crashed Forts, the Ger- 
mans have sent them up to study Ameri- 
can formations in flight. So far none have 
attacked American planes. And constant 
changes in the American Fortresses’ mark- 
ings make it virtually impossible for a 
“changeling” to sneak unobserved into an 
American formation. 


Brackenisms 


Equipped with heavy glasses, a mop of 
pinkish hair, and a fast tongue, Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of Information, 
came down from Quebec to New York 
last week and talked about the war. And 
as in Canada, the former managing direc- 
tor of The Economist, who was summoned 
to his war job by Prime Minister Churchill 
two years ago, made a hit with newspaper- 
men by the simple if extraordinary ex- 
pedient of not qualifying his remarks as 
“off the record.” The interviewers were 
thus invited io print everything he said, 


and to a considerable extent they did so. 
Among the Brackenisms: 


{| The real reason why Rudolf Hess, that 
“Nazi stooge . . . overgrown Boy Scout* 
and .. . perfect nitwit,” made his surprise 
flight to England in 1941 was that he ex- 
pected to find British “quislings” who 
would overthrow Churchill, make peace 
with Germany, and then let Hitler tear 
into, Russia with everything he had. 


“" Those who spread rumors about a sepa- 
rate Russo-German peace are “uncon- 
scious” fifth columnists. Bracken reminded 
his hearers that Great Britain and Russia 
have a treaty pledging each other against 
making a separate peace—‘“and Soviet 
Russia has never broken its word.” 


Jap Setbacks 


For two months, American forces in the 
Solomons had fought by air, sea, and land 
to drive the Japanese from the island of 
New Georgia. Planes pulverized the Munda 
airdrome, Warships battered every fleet 
which the Japs sent down with reinforce- 
ments. And ground troops slogged toward 
enemy bases through miles of treacherous 
jungle. Last week, ready for the kill, the 
Yanks finally swarmed into the Bairoko 
Harbor area, last Jap foothold on the 
island. But there wasn’t any kill. As at 
Kiska, the wily Nips had fled the coop. 





*Bracken’s description of Hess provoked such 
a flood of protests from Boy Scout leaders of 
Britain and the United States that he apolo- 


gized, saying he used the phrase “in the loose 


sense in which it is sometimes used to indicate 
a man who has never grown up.” 
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It wasn’t as clean an escape as that in 
the Aleutians, however, for while the Japs 
in the North Pacific had made a complete 
getaway, those from New Georgia went no 
farther than Kolombangara, 12 miles 
across Kula Gulf. And there they seemed 
doomed as the Yanks tightened the grip 
on surrounding outposts by occupying 
Arundel Island within close gunshot of 
Vila, the Japs’ chief Kolombangara base. 

The Allies also readied Salamaua on 
New Guinea for the knockout. First, 
bomb-shattered Wewak, 325 miles up the 
coast, was again smothered with missiles. 
Then came the turn of Hansa Bay, key 
supply base 250 miles northwest of Sala- 
maua. There the hapless Japs were hit by 
180 tons of bombs—including nearly 100 
clusters of parachute fragmentation ex- 
plosives aimed at personnel. And behind 
such telling support, American and Aus- 
tralian bush fighters forged ahead to the 
brink of the Salamaua airstrip. 


Taganrog Toppled 


Another vaunted German bastion in 
Russia toppled before the Red onrush this 
week, It was the once important port of 
Taganrog, on the Gulf of Taganrog some 
40 miles west of Rostov. Its loss unhitched 
the entire German defense system in the 
Donets River sector. Thus the Reds 
cashed swiftly the first big dividend re- 
sulting from the capture a week earlier of 
Kharkov, northern anchor of the system. 

Once again the Germans beat the Rus- 


sians with the news, announcing on Mon- _ 


day that they had evacuated Taganrog “in 
execution of measures for shortening the 
front.” But when Premier Stalin followed 
up with a special order of the day he de- 
cared that the victory was won by “a 
daring maneuver by mounted and mech- 
anized units which broke into the rear of 
the enemy troops.” 

Even more than the fali of Kharkov, the 

loss of Taganrog was a German confession 
of utter defeat in the summer fighting. For 
Taganrog’s thick hedgehog defenses had 
stopped the Russians in two great winter 
campaigns, and it was the southern senti- 
nel of a miniature “Russian Ruhr” of the 
Donets Basin that the Germans had spent 
two years in developing. There, in an area 
containing such important cities as the 
steel center of Stalino, they had set up 
government concerns to operate factories, 
power plants, and coal mines and to super- 
vise the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and 
rubber. 
_Now all this was threatened as the Rus- 
ns thrust forward from Taganrog and, 
in the north, battered their way toward 
Poltava, 80 miles west of Kharkov. But as 
hey retreated the Germans probably in- 
ended to make a stand on a line leading 
southward from near the great bend of the 
Dnieper River to the. Sea of Azov. Such a 
shortened front, if they could hold it, 
vould be a strong.one for the winter. But 
ts loss would threaten their hold on the 
mmea, and also the Kerch peninsula, 
piteway to the Caucasus. 


Lightnings’ Flash 
Spectacular Assault on Foggia 
Heads Blows at Southern Italy 


“Coming events cast their bombings be- 
fore,” wrote an RAF pilot before the Al- 
lied landings in Sicily. And last week wave 
upon wave of heavy-laden British and 
American bombers roared over Southern 
Italy. They belonged to the Northwest 
African Air Forces based on North Africa 
and to the Middle East Command operat- 
ing on the long front stretching from 
Cairo, in the east, to Tripoli in the 
west. 

Once again their chief targets avere the 
vital railroad centers and airfields. The 
yards of Bagnoli and Battipaglia, the quin- 
tuple junction of Foggia, and the still 
smoldering rail yards of Salerno and Co- 
trone all felt the thud of bombs. So did the 
airfields of Capua and Grazzanise, near 
Naples. In one raid on the Capua field, 
where they inflicted heavy damage, Ameri- 
can bombers battled through 45 to 50 
enemy fighters. 

But the most spectacular raid was the 
tremendous all-American daylight assault 
on the large Axis air base near Foggia. 
In their largest and longest foray P-38 
Lightnings began the attack. Flying so 
low that they passed between two Axis 
warships, and so fast that they were 
gone before the enemy could fire or 
send up fighters, the first wave swept in 


on the Foggia airdromes at treetop level 
to machine-gun parked German planes and 
mow down row on row of startled person- 
nel. Two more waves of P-38s followed— 
in all, more than a hundred of the twin- 
tailed devils. Then Fortresses from North 
Africa bombed Foggia’s fields, and Libera- 
tors from the Middle East gave the bat- 
tered marshaling yards another heavy 
plastering. The score for the total opera- 
tion was an estimated 100 German heavy 
bombers destroyed on the ground, 47 
fighters shot down, 200 to 300 casualties, 
and vast damage to installations and ma- 
tériel. 

So successful was the whole engagement 
that it was celebrated with a speed as 
startling as it was unorthodox. For no 
sooner had the Lightning pilots reached 
their North African base and reported 
than Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who com- 
mands the Northwest African Air Force, 
ran out on the dusty field and called en- 
thusiastically for the leader, Lt. Col. 
George M. MacNicol, who had planned 
the raid and had led the raiders. 

Still in his rumpled flying togs and wear- 
ing a highly unmilitary red and green 
stocking cap, the colonel stepped out of 
his jeep, to be struck speechless by the 
sight of a row of generals, including Maj. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, Chief of the 
Strategic Air Force. “I’m going to give 
you the DFC,” Spaatz told MacNicol and 
promptly pinned it on him. The flier 
looked dazed. “Thank you, sir,” he stut- 
tered. But he remembered to salute. 
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e FOUR YEARS OF WAR .- 


The Year That Brought Allies 
Onto the Road ‘Toward Victory 








In Mediterranean and Russia, 
in the Air and on Both Oceans, 


We Scored Important Triumphs 


Sept. 3, 1939, was a bright, sunny day 
in London. At exactly 11 a.m., the same 
fateful hour when another world war came 
to an end, Britain once again went to war 
with Germany. The tired and disillusioned 
voice of Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain told the world over the radio of the 
opening of hostilities. 

‘That was the moment which historians 
will probably mark as the beginning of 
the greatest conflict ever fought by man. 
China, true enough, had already been 
fighting the Japs for more than two years. 
The Nazi attack did not bring Russia in 
until June 22, 1941. Pearl Harbor was an- 
other six months later. But the action 
which in effect determined all the others 
was the decision of the British—followed 
somewhat reluctantly by the French—on 
that quiet Sunday four years ago to fulfill 
their obligations to Poland by going to 
war with Germany. 








For three years the struggle had for the 
Allies the nightmare quality that usually 
colors events when the enemy is winning. 
There was the swift catastrophe which 
overtook Poland followed by the unreal 
period of the sitzkrieg. But the disasters 
had only begun. Denmark and Norway 
were invaded; France fell with a crash 
that shook Europe to its foundations, 
Dunkerque was a moment of heroism, but 
thereafter Britain bent and nearly broke 
under fearful bombardment from the air. 
The campaign in Greece fizzled out in an 
inglorious evacuation, and the Germans 
took Crete with air power alone. 

At this moment, surfeited with triumphs 
but somehow unable to clinch final vic- 


‘tory, the whole tremendous German mili- 


tary machine was turned against Russia. 
The Soviet was as surprised as the de- 
mocracies had been a year before—but 
not as unprepared. The struggle between 
the greatest armies in the world began, a 
struggle that has been the dominant factor 
in the war ever since. 

After Pearl Harbor the nightmare events 
followed in even quicker succession. The 
Japanese tide of conquest engulfed the 
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colonia] empires in the Far East and swept 


up to the very gates of Australia. The 
Germans cracked the Mediterranean wide 
open and drove deep inside Egypt with 
the ‘riches of the Middle East apparently 
open to them. In Russia, the long agony 
of Stalingrad began. 

That was how matters stood just one 
short year ago. But in that year on every 
front. the picture was reversed. The great 
latent power of the Allies was translated 
into instruments of war and brought to 
bear on the enemy. If any year in this war 
deserves to be called decisive, it is this, the 
fourth year. Here is the record of that 
year on the five main fronts—the Medi- 
terranean, Russia, the air over Western 


‘ Europe, the Atlantic, and the Pacific. 


Mediterranean: The tide of wat 
turned in favor of the Allies most swiftly 
and dramatically on the Mediterranean 
coast at a sun-baked collection of huts 
called Alamein—a name now fixed in his- 
tory alongside such resounding battles as 
Blenheim and Gettysburg. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel had ac- 
complished one of the great feats of the 
war in the summer of 1942 by cracking 
the British desert armies and driving to 
within 70 miles of Alexandria. On the 
45-mile Alamein line between the Medi- 
terranean and the Qatarra Depression the 
British halted. So did Rommel. He was 
out of tanks, ammunition, water—every- 
thing an army needs. But ahead of him 
lay Egypt and the glittering East that 
had once beckoned to Napoleon. 

It was one of the supreme moments of 
the war. And once again—as after the Bat- 
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Pacific Offensive. A classic picture of the first wave of American troops landing on Rendova Island off New Georgia 
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tle of France when Britain lay open to 
invasion—the German High Command, so 
magnificent in all the details of war, lacked 
the imagination to seize a great oppor- 
tunity. A tremendous attack, improvised 
out of everything the Axis had in the 
Mediterranean, might have put Rommel 
on the road to India. Instead, the one and 
only Nazi assault on the Alamein Line, in 
September, was a routine tank thrust. It 
failed utterly. 

Meanwhile, along the Nile a new British 
Army was forming. It had already been 
on the high seas on the 12,000-mile trip to 
the Middle East at the time of Rommel’s 
break-through. So were quantities of 
American weapons, including the new 
Sherman tanks and M-7 tank destroyers. 
Churchill had visited Cairo, made a clean 
sweep of general headquarters, and left in 
command two soldiers of genius, Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, the supreme 
commander, and Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, head of the new Eighth 
Army. 

The result of German incertitude and 
British reorganization was the Battle of 
Alamein in October (see map, page 30). 
New weapons, new tactics, and an over- 
whelming air power sent the Germans 
reeling back in a retreat that was not to 
stop until they reached Tunisia four 
months later. The Eighth Army chased 
them all the way, past the battle-weary 
towns of Libya, and did not catch them 
again until the Mareth Line. 

The sledge-hammer blow of Alamein 
was followed by the dual military and 
political triumph of the Allied landings 
in French North Africa. Months of the 


most minute preparations had gone into 
the formation of the armada of 850 mer- 
chantmen and warships that converged 
on North Africa on the morning of Nov. 8. 
This was something new in Allied warfare 
—the taking of an empire by forces landing 
from ships and planes. It worked because 
of the military foresight that had gone 
into it, because General Eisenhower, the 
commander-in-chief, had the political sa- 
gacity to strike a bargain with the only 
man who could deliver the goods, Admiral 
Darlan—and because of good luck. 

The good luck came to an abrupt end 
in the November mud of Tunisia. Eisen- 
hower lost by only a few miles his gamble 
to get there before the Germans. The 
weary Battle of Tunisia began. The Brit- 
ish tasted defeat. So did an American 
Army that started out green and cocky 
and ended up seasoned and wary. But the 
lessons both forces learned were probably 
worth the learning. Then, as the spring 
sun turned the mud to dust the Eighth 
Army cracked the Mareth Line and the 
Tunisian campaign moved quickly toward 


.the final break-through (see map, page 


30)—a triumph of strategy and timing 
equaled only by the Nazi break-through 
in France. 

The land armies paused. Out of the 
Battle of Tunisia had come one of the 
most perfect instruments of air power 
ever forged. It could be turned into a 
devastating instrument of skilled support 
for the ground forces. Or it could be 
thrown against the distant cities, air- 
fields, and communications of the enemy 
in a strategy of “softening up” their de- 
fenses. 


This air power was first turned on the 
little Italian island of Pantelleria, midway 
between Tunisia and Sicily. Stunned by 
the sheer weight of ‘explosives, Pantelleria 
surrendered as the first British troops 
waded ashore. It was an object lesson in 
the power of planes, although not nearly 
so conclusive as some of the airmen pre- 
tended to think. 

Next the Allied air forces were flung 
against Sicily. That island was softened 
up but no more than that. When 80,000 
troops in the first wave landed from some 
2,500 ships on the morning of July 10, 
they walked into a grueling campaign. 
But the essential fact about Sicily was 
that it proved, against harder opposition 
than in North Africa, that Allied am- 
phibious warfare had come of age. It was 
ready to be used against the European 
Continent itself—and the rain of bombs 
on Italy was only an opening act in the 
final drama. 


Russia: The scene in Russia one year 
ago was dominated by the vast and bloody 
panorama of the Battle of Stalingrad (see 
map, page 31). This immense struggle, the 
largest single action of the war, was 
equaled only by the greatest battles of 
the last war. It was certainly as big and 
as decisive as Verdun. And it combined 
the massiveness of that other war with 
the movement of this struggle. 

Stalingrad formed the strongest possible 
contrast to the Allied campaigns in the 
Mediterranean where planes, ships, and 
men were nicely coordinated in neat en- 
gagements and the casualties were rela- 
tively low. At Stalingrad human flesh bore 
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the burden and the losses were correspond- 
ingly high. It was in terms of Stalingrad 
that the Russians demanded a second 
front, and their own sufferings threw into 
high relief the apparent slowness of their 
allies. 

Stalingrad began in the heat of August 
and September. It ended in February as 
the freezing blasts blew out of the east 
across the steppes. The persistence of the 
German attack was equaled only by the 
tenacity of Soviet resistance. In the end 
the Russians won because they were able 
to hold on just a little longer than the 
Nazi will-to-win held up. And the prestige 
of both armies was irretrievably involved 
in the outcome. 

The Russians also won because they 
had a strategic plan, while the Germans 
apparently had no course mapped out be- 
yond taking the last of the city. The Red 
Army had trained two tank corps—in- 
cluding many Siberians—in terrain similar 
to that around Stalingrad. There they 
practiced the exact maneuvers that re- 
sulted in the encirclement of the German 
Sixth Army. Everything hinged on the 
perfect performance by every unit of its 
part. One spectacular example of how the 
Soviets planned the battle occurred when 
a group of fewer than a hundred Russian 
soldiers, riding captured German tanks, 
passed without molestation through the 
Nazi army, captured the vital Don bridge 
at Kalach before it could be destroyed, 
and held it until the main body of the 
Red forces came up. 

After the disaster, the German High 
Command obviously embarked on a de- 
fensive strategy. That accounted for the 
long stalemate this spring. As the ground 
on the long front first hardened, then 
dried, each side watched the other. But 
neither made a move. 

The Russians outwaited the Germans. 
What caused the Nazi leadership to order 
the abortive Kursk offensive on July 5 
will probably never be known until the 
Reich’s military archives are opened after 
the war. It may have been designed merely 
to upset Russian offensive plans. If so, it 
was a failure, for within two weeks the 
Reds had launched a counterattack and 
Aug. 5 they took Orel. 

On the same day Belgorod fell. This 
outweighed Orel in importance for it was 
the key to Kharkov. Within another three 
weeks the hammer and sickle emblem was 
flying over the rubble and the bare girders 
of the spot where once 800,000 people 
had lived in Russia’s Pittsburgh. In 
blacked-out Moscow the sultry August 
night was lighted by the flashes from hun- 
dreds of guns firing a salute in celebration 
of the victory. The German Army toiled 
slowly back toward the Dnieper. 


Air: The second front that the Rus- 
sians demanded actually came into being 
between September 1942 and September 
1943. This was the air offensive against 
Europe, carried out by British and Ameri- 
can bombing fleets based in Britain. Of 
course, it did not meet the Soviet specifi- 
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Territory occupied by the Kaiser's legions just before the end... 


cations for a second front. But in the 
course of the year it developed on such a 
scale as to merit the designation at least. 

The air offensive last September started 
out with a powerful series of Royal Air 
Force night raids on Western German in- 
dustrial centers. At the same time the 
Eighth United States Air Force began to 
swing into action, marking up a nearly 
incredible record in the number of German 
fighters shot down. This American daylight 
offensive, although on a far smaller scale 
than the British night bombing, appar- 
ently worried the German fliers more; they 
had to solve the problem of meeting the 
cross fire of the numerous machine guns 
on the American bombers. The rest of the 
year thus turned into a tactical struggle 
between German fighters and American 
bombers. 

As the clear skies of real spring came to 
Western Europe the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand and the Eighth Air Force began to 
make up for lost time. The RAF launched 
the Battle of the Ruhr, and at its conclu- 
sion the most highly organized industrial- 
ized area in the world had suffered 
unparalleled devastation, although it con- 
tinued to operate on a reduced scale. Then 
the RAF switched to Hamburg, and that 


Hanseatic port—ironically the most pro- 
British city in the Reich—became a study 
in destruction that compared with Stalin- 
grad. The German capital was next, and 
last week’s big raid was only a forerunner 
of the Battle of Berlin (see page 28) . 

The scales remained about balanced in 
the tactical race between the day bombers 
of the Eighth and the German fighter 
force. On one hand, the Eighth suffered 
increasing losses as the Nazis tried new 
methods such as the head-on attack and 
evolved weapons such as planes mount- 
ing rocket guns. On the. other hand, the 
Eighth made unescorted daylight raids 
into the heart of Germany, a thing the 
RAF and the Luftwaffe had considered 
impossible. 

In its material aspects, however, the air 
war was a struggle of attrition. The rate 
of physical destruction did not support 
the claims of air enthusiasts that the war 
could be won by bombing alone, although 
the strain on German industry was very 
great. In the moral sphere, however, the 
bombing gave more promise of becoming 
really decisive in the near future. The 
Germans themselves have made it plain 
that their main preoccupation at the mo- 
ment is not the effect of battlefield defeats 
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.-.as compared with Hitler's Fortress of Europe at present 


on morale but the effect of the air raids. 
It could be put this way—most of Ger- 
many’s military power is concentrated on 
the Russian front but most of its moral 
strength has been mobilized against the 
Allied air raids. 


Fortress: Thus Festung Europa at 
the end of four years of war was under 
attack from three sides: from the Medi- 
terranean, from Russia, and in the air in 
Western Europe. It was one of the strange 
tricks of history that Hitler’s Fortress in 
September 1943 extended over much the 
same territory as the Kaiser’s Fortress did 
in September 1918. 

The territorial analogy was as striking 
as the reversal of fronts between 1918 and 
1943. In the last war the great front was 
in France. Russia had collapsed and made 
peace with Germany. In this war it was 
France that collapsed and Russia that 
maintained the main fighting front. 

Another parallel between 1918 and 1943 
was the existence of a Meditcrranean 
front. But in 1918 the Allies already had 
their Continental bridgehead at Salonika. 
Their advance against Bulgaria, according 
to General Ludendorff “sealed the fate of 
the Quadruple Alliance.” In this war the 


bridgehead still has to be established. 

These are the similarities between 1918 
and 1943. There are two chief differences. 
One is the existence of the air front. The 
other is the much better organization and 
the more fanatical spirit of the Nazis. The 
German Army is now fighting with a spirit 
that had vanished in the fall of 1918. This 
time there are no Fourteen Points around 
which opposition elements in the Reich 
can rally. The fifth year of this war stood 
a far better chance of being completed 
than the fifth year of the conflict 25 years 
ago. 


Atlantic: The victory on which all 
the other Allied successes in some measure 
hinged took shape slowly but surely over 
the entire course of the fourth war year. 
This was the triumph over the submarines. 
It could not be called decisive because 
strictly speaking it did not lead to a de- 
cision—that is, an immediate, drastic 
change in the military situation. 

The war against the U-boats was won 
by new tactical methods and by sheer 
preponderance of weapons: Fresh tactics 
were evolved for both planes and boats 
and the number available increased in a 
steady stream all last spring. With the 


coming of summer on the Atlantic the 
weapon the Germans had counted on as 
a last resort to beat the Allies had been 
shattered more than in the last war. 


Pacific: With far fewer resources than 
they. possessed in Europe, the Allies at 
the opening of the year were on the of- 
fensive in the Pacific. But the Allies in 
this case meant only the Americans and 
the Australians, and it was a peculiar kind 
of offensive. The Americans landed on 
Guadalcanal Aug. 7 and fought desper- 
ately to hold and expand their beachhead. 
The Americans and Australians in New 
Guinea launched an attack against the 
minor Jap base of Buna in September. 

Both campaigns developed with exas- 
perating slowness in the malarial, heat- 
ridden jungles. The Japanese showed with 
what tenacity they could defend their 
coconut-log pillboxes. Allied casualties in 
comparison with Japanese were not severe, 
but the toll from sickness constituted a 
drain that threatened to make each such 
advance cost more than it was worth. 

Two encouraging factors stood out. The 
first was the demonstrated superiority of 
Allied air power. Planes on both Guadal- 
canal and New Guinea gave close support 
to the ground forces under conditions 
where it was most difficult. In addition, 
in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea last 
March an all-air attack for the first time 
resulted in the annihilation of an enemy 
sea force. But there were too few planes. 
Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, head of the 
Allied Air Forces in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, journeyed to Washington to present 
his case. He got the planes, and by mid- 
summer Allied air fleets were dropping 
more than 100 tons at a time on the Japs. 

The second factor was the superiority 
of Allied sea power. American warships 
scored one of the decisive victories of the 
war during the night battles lasting from 
Nov. 12 to Nov. 15 off Guadalcanal (see 
map, page $1). From that time on, the 
Japanese refused to risk large forces of 
ships against American sea and air power. 

In the North Pacific it was the same 
story of slow and painful progress. Attu 
fell after a nasty little campaign. Kiska 
was occupied without opposition, in one 
of the few cases where the Japs thought 
discretion the better part of valor. 

In the Central Pacific the action was 
entirely in the air, with long-range Ameri- 
can bomber fleets bringing such Jap out- 
posts as Wake Island under attack. 

The Far Eastern picture was rounded 
out by Allied air activity from bases in 
India and China. The Tenth and Four- 
teenth Air Forces grew from mere token 
groups to organizations capable of in- 
flicting real damage on the Japs. Two 
weeks ago they were both put under Maj. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, former Chief 
of the Air Staff. British ground forces re- 
covered from the shock of defeat in the 
Akyab campaign, and Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was appointed to head all forces in 
India and Ceylon (see page 21). The 
stage was set in Asia as in Europe. 
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Decisive Battles of the War’s Fourth Year.. . 
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In the Battle of Alamein the British finally smashed Rom- 
mel’s dream of overrunning Egypt in a grand Drang nach 
Osten by the southern route. Instead, Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army sent him reeling back on the long retreat 
through Libya and into the Allied trap in Tunisia. 
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2nd PHASE- July 10-26° Seventh 
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Victory in the Battle of Sicily—thus far the greatest am- 


phibious assault ever attempted—was virtually assured in. 


the first 48 hours when the American Seventh and British 
Eighth Armies successfully landed 80,000 men, 7,000 ve- 
hicles, 300 tanks, and 700 guns from an invasion armada 
which in the entire 88-day campaign lost only 85,000 tons 
of shipping. The first Allied lunge into enemy home terri- 


The Battle of Tunis blasted the Azts out of Africa and re- 
opened the Mediterranean for the Allies. It paved the way 
for a grand Allied assault from North Africa against the 
soft southern ramparts of Hitler’s Festung Europa—be- 
gun with the Anglo-American landings in Sicily. 





15t PHASE- July 10- 
American Seventh 


tory, the assault resulted in the fall of Mussolini, all but 
knocked Italy out of the war, and set the stage for the next 
Allied operation in the Mediterranean, to which the Que- 
bec conference gave the finishing touches. The Battle o| 
Sicily in effect breached the European fortress. Its signifi- 
cance lay tn this fact rather than in the campaign as such 
—the Allies proved they could assault Europe from the sea. 
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... From September 1942 to September 1943 


The Battle for Stalingrad, 
greatest of the war in Rus- 
sia, raged for nearly six 
months. Fought in siz 
phases (see map), it opened 
in August when the Ger- 
mans smashed down from 
the north to the city’s out- 
skirts. General Chuikoff’s 
62nd Army held out under 
siege for three months. 
Next, when Soviet tank 
corps swung behind Mar- 
shal Paulus’s Sixth Army 
and trapped it, the battle 
| was decided. An attempt 
to break the Russian trap 
failed. On Feb. 2 the last 
of the Nazis surrendered, 
and the Red Army had 
won this war's Verdun. It 
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had destroyed a German 
army, broken the winter 
offensive,. saved the Volga 
and the Caucasus, and 
turned the tide of the war. 
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"Wight of Nov. 13-14. 
Americatt planes sink 
| 8 out of 12 Jap transports. 
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of The turning point of the war in the Pacific during 1942 
if came between Nov. 12 and 15. Two Japanese battle fleets 
ch nd the transports they were escorting were largely de- 
ol stroyed in fantastic night battles. If the Japs had won this 


Battle of Guadalcanal the position would almost certainly 
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” Newsweek maps—Fore 
have been lost. But the Americans won, the Japs were 
slowly driven from Guadalcanal, and the island was built 
up into a great forward base from which the present 
offensives have been launched. The New Georgia con- 
quest was only the first result of Guadalcanal. 
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Master Strategist of the Year: 
General Sir Harold Alexander 


Two Wars Have Taught Many 
Valuable Lessons in Command 


to Great Allied Leader 


The first three years of this war pro- 
duced many a fine general and a few great 
ones. The only trouble was that they were 
all Germans. The fourth year, however, 
has at last turned up a crop of Allied 
strategists. There are a number of Rus- 
sians, but so few details of the campaigns 
on the Soviet front have been revealed 
that it is hard to fix credit where it be- 
longs. Although General MacArthur has 
done much with little in the Southwest 
Pacific, the real test of his generalship 
awaits an expansion of the campaign. 
General Eisenhower is another leading 
American figure; yet his job has really 
been “coordination on the highest level” of 
many forces rather than the execution of 
strategy. 

Nevertheless, in this fourth year one Al- 
lied general has stood out above all the 
rest. He is Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, commander of all Allied ground 
forces in Sicily and Northwest Africa. Of 
the five decisive battles of the year, Alex- 
ander actively directed three—Alamein, 
Tunisia, and Sicily. On this record he ranks 


as the most important and promising Al- 
lied strategist to come out of the war so 
far, despite the fact that he has had the 
least publicity of almost any ranking 
general. But then it has always been Alex- 
ander’s policy to let subordinates take the 
credit. 


Irishman: Like so many of the great- 
est British generals, Alexander is an Irish- 
man—but one whose ancestry a few cen- 
turies back is Scottish or English and not 
Irish. He has the charm, the gaiety, the 


quick smile, and blue eyes of the Irish. He | 


can be completely informal, and when he 
was with the British occupying forces in 
Constantinople in 1922 he taught the 
Turks the Irish jig. But the British side 
of his ancestry appears in his unbending 
sense of discipline, an air of aloofness, 
and a certain cold gleam that can come 
into the blue eyes. 

Harold Rupert Leofric George Alexander 
was born in 1891 in Castle Caledon, a 
rambling mansion in Northern Ireland. He 
was the third son of the Earl of Caledon, 
a typical Ulster landowner. In such fami- 
lies the eldest son runs the estate, -while 
the juniors go into the army or occasion- 
ally the church. 

Harold was plucked from a carefree ex- 
istence roaming the moors and sodden 
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Alexander: Architect of Alamein, Tunisia. and Sicily 


green fields of Tyrone County when he 
was 10 and at this late Age first began to 


learn to read and write. Next he was 


packed off to Harrow (a family tradition). 
where he was good in all sports but out- 
standing in none. The next step in an 
education strangely like Winston Church- 
ill’s was naturally Sandhurst. 

“Alex”—as he was inevitably called— 
entered the Irish Guards in 1911, and his 
choice of a regiment was significant. The 
Irish Guards had been formed only in 
1902 while the next youngest regiment 
in the Brigade of Guards was the Scots 
Guards, which dated from 1661. The Irish 
newcomers therefore received most of the 
dirty work, with the result that the regi- 
ment developed some of the most capable 
officers in the brigade. 


First War: Alexander began his first 
war when he went to France in August 
1914 as a platoon lieutenant. Of the 3 
officers who then belonged to the First 
Irish Guards, seventeen were killed, all 
were wounded, and only two—of whom 
Alexander was one—were fit for further 
service at the end of the war. It was a 
hard four years that molded the general- 
to-be. 

In the retreat from Mons, the young 
lieutenant first gained his reputation for 
steadiness, thoroughness, and great cour- 


age. A story told of him ran to the effect J 


that after a German attack had _ been 
launched he merely remarked: “Someone 
says the Huns are attacking. They aren’. 
WE are.” And then he proceeded to order 
an attack. 

He developed his now-familiar methods 
of training his men with extreme care for 
any impending action while he was still 
only a company commander. On one oc- 
casion when the weather was too bad to 
permit actual rehearsals, Alexander put 
his men through the coming action time 
after time on a scale model of the battle. 
field. And he personally manufactured 
dummies for the.purpose of drawing enemy 
sniping fire. They had ghastly plasticene 
faces, and Alexander kept them in his bed, 
where they frightened the wits out of the 
Frenchwomen who ran the billets. 

It was in the first war also that Alex- 
ander made his reputation as the severest 
of disciplinarians. After a particularly 
bloody battle at Bourlon Wood, he ad- 
dressed his men thus: “Good show. I think 
we’ve had enough exercise to go on with. 
but you look like hell. Kit inspection pa- 
rade at 6 a.m.” 

But he could get away with it because 
he never asked anyone to do anything he 
would not do himself. At calisthenics, Alex- 
ander was always there doing his “physical 
jerks” with the rest. He showed up at in- 
spections immaculate in what officers of 
the time facetiously called their “fornica- 
tion suits” (best uniforms usually reserved 
for Paris leaves) . 


At Christmas he saw to it that his men 


got a tree and the trimmings, plum pud- 
dings, and a few bottles of stout apiece. 
Many times when there was no straw for 
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This snowbird wears spiked shoes 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Raneine over vast stretches of the 
Arctic, U.S. Army planes must make 
take-offs and high-speed landings on 
surfaces covered with snow — and 
sometimes glare ice. 

This means a nasty skidding prob- 
lem. No ordinary tire will work. 
That’s why Goodyear has developed 
an entirely new type of airplane 
tire — one with a remarkable tread 
that “takes hold” on slippery, grassy 
fields or on sheets of sheer ice. 

In this new, versatile Ice Grip 
Tire, thousands of steel-wire coils 


are embedded in the tread. You can 
scarcely see them but they “bite” 
into the icy surface, help bring the 
plane to a quick, safe stop. And, 
unlike most tires developed for this 
purpose, the Goodyear tread gives 
efficient non-skid traction on normal 
runways. 

Aside from the importance of its 
military use, the new Goodyear Ice 
Grip Tire is now ready to serve the 
planes operated by commercial air- 
lines ... to contribute to the greater 
safety of all winter flying. 


Widely known for its pioneering with 
tires and other rubber products, Good- 
year also is working for victory by using 
its broad experience in metals, chem- 
istry, fabrics, aircraft — fields vital to 
war now, vital to peace later on. 
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Av VICTORY looms one certainty: Out of 


America’s war-accelerated research will come new 
and different airplanes for a world at peace. 


Airplanes so advanced as to make obsolete the 
newest and largest transports in the skies today. 


Planes of new, unorthodox design—capable of 
carrying larger loads longer distances with greater 
economy in operating costs. 

Giant land and seaplanes. “Shuttle” craft for 
short hauls. Express planes of incredible speed. 


In these airplanes America’s postwar products 
and American technicians will have . |: > :neans to 
go fast and far to markets anywher » ~: earth— 
to unlock the world’s commerce—and create new 
horizons for the better material welfare of us all. 


Knowledge U.S. aircraft designers already pos- 
sess is enough to guarantee this prophecy. For 
aircraft now on drawing boards can be operated 
profitably at rates below 15 cents per ton-mile. 
The rates for air freight before the war were from 
80 to 90 cents per ton-mile! 





PREDICTION: Postwar freight will fly 
...at less than 15 cents a ton-mile 


PER TON-MILE 





A 25 percent cut in air cargo rates can boost 
potential air freight volume ten to twenty-fold 


This “Transportation Triangle” is drawn to 
illustrate this fact: As the costs of air trans- 
portation are reduced, the volume of poten- 
tial air cargo increases — not in direct 
proportion but at a much greater rate 








VOLUME OF POTENTIAL AIR FREIGHT TRAFFIC 














With the coming of victory, Northrop Meanwhile all the resources of Northrop 
accomplishments, together with those of in plane design and plane construction 
other U.S. leaders, will contribute to a _ are devoted solely to producing the planes 
new world of peace and opportunity. A of war. The planes that bring closer the 
more desirable world in which to live. day of complete victory for the Allies. 
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_ NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
A MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Wide World 


Dunkerque Evacuation: Alexander was the last British Army officer off the beaches 


his soldiers to sleep on, Alexander bought 
it himself. 

The Irish Guards History summed up 
the opinion of Alexander in telling of his 
transfer from the regiment: “Their small 
world was shaken out of all its talk by the 
really serious news that their C.O. [Alex- 
auder] was to transfer . . . The whole bat- 
talion turned out to bid him good-by with 
an affection few’ commanding officers had 
ever awakened . . . Colonel Alexander had 
the gift of handling men on the lines to 
which they most readily responded .. . 
At the worst crises he was both inventive 
and cordial and, on such occasions as they 
strove together in the gates of death, 
would contrive to dress the affair as high 
comedy.” 

-Alexander could be blistering in his lan- 
guage. It was pure Ulster in its obscenities 
and profanities when he dressed down an 
offender. But on his tours of the trenches 
he made a practice of sitting down with 
a drink and listening to all the woes of 
subordinates. He always took the blame 
when higher officers found fault with his 
command. He was extremely brave and 
lived in the front line with his battalion. 

Above all, he developed a directness and 
economy of mind that are the hallmark of 
the great soldier. One example occurred 
when he received a note from brigade 
headquarters suggesting that he capture 
a prisoner for identification purposes. Alex- 
ander had already made the raid and 
taken the prisoner.- Writing “Herewith” 
across the note, he sent it and the prisoner 
back to headquarters. 


Between Wars: As all wars must, 
the last war came to an end. Alexander as 
a soldier felt that he was out of a job. 
So he went in search of another war. He 
found it in the Baltic, where roving bands 
of Germans, Communists, and White Rus- 
sians were all fighting one another. 


Alexander turned up in 1919 as the 
commander of something called the Baltic 
Landwehr of the Lettish Army. Actually, 
most of the troops were Germans, about 
2,000 of them, uprooted from their homes 
in the Baltic states and formed into a sort 
of unofficial military unit. 

Walter Duranty described Alexander at 
this stage of his career: “One day about a 
week after my arrival in Riga, I found sit- 
ting by the fire in the big clubroom a 
young British officer in khaki uniform 
with the insignia of a colonel but wearing 
high Russian boots and beside him there 
was a gray astrakhan cap of the type worn 
in Cossack regiments . . . He was the most 
charming and picturesque person I have 
ever met, and one of the two soldiers I 
have known who derived a strong, posi- 
tive, and permanent exhilaration from the 
worst of danger.” 

Alexander held this curious command 
for six months. During this time he learned 


a good deal about the reactions of German . 


soldiers. He also picked up a speaking 
knowledge of Russian. At other times, 
Alexander has learned French, German, 
Italian, and Urdu, the dialect spoken by 
the Moslems in India. Including English. 
this puts him only two languages behind 
Field Marshal von Moltke of the Franco- 
Prussian War, who was renowned for his 
ability to remain silent in eight tongues. 

Alexander, however, is a sociable man. 
In France during the last war, he always 
had a good time on his leaves. He likes to 
drink and smoke. In between wars he en- 
joyed London club life and he is a mem- 
ber of both the Guards Club and White’s. 
In 1931 he married Lady Margaret Diana 
Bingham, daughter of the Earl of Lucan. 

The Alexanders live in a big, square, 
two-story house that was once a royal 
shooting lodge in the Vale, Windsor For- 


est. On her war job Lady Alexander works: 


every weekday in London caring for city 





children. Then she comes home to her 
own three—Rose, aged 10, Shane, 8, and 
Brian, 4. 

When Alexander is home, both he and 
his wife are enthusaistic gardeners. Once 
the war is over, he hopes to take up farm- 
ing and painting as careers. He is a g 
amateur landscape artist and, like Church- 
ill, devotes much of his leisure to paint- 
ing. His letters to his children are deco- 
rated with little sketches of scenes in his 
life and of how he visualizes his family 
passing the time at home. 

His wife has had only one letter from 
the general since the start of the Sicilian 
campaign. And he has had just two leaves 
since he was appointed to the Mediterra- 
nean theater in August 1942. On his last 
leave he and his wife spent their time, as 
Lady Alexander put it, “away from every- 
thing, enjoying ordinary things, cycling 
like mad through the forest, and just being 
together again.” 


Second War: Alexander went back 
to France to begin his second war in 1939. 
Only this time. the youngest major gen- 
eral in the British Army, he was in com- 
mand of the First Division. It was a new 
kind of war for Alexander because noth- 
ing happened for months. Then events 
broke with a rush, and before they knew 
what happened found themselves on the 
beaches at Dunkerque. 

Alexander stayed on those sandy shores 
below the smoking ruins of the French 
port longer than nearly anyone else. He 
wore boots rubbed to a high polish—a 
habit of -his in moments of adversity. 
When the last troops were about to leave, 
an aide remarked: “Sir, it looks as if we 
will have to surrender.” Alexander is sup- 

to have replied: “So it does. But I 
don’t know the form for surrendering. So 
it seems we can’t.” 2 

As it turned out, he didn’t have to sur- 
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I’m in the Navy...even on the rough-riding 
PT boats that carry torpedoes...supplying hot 
drinks to the daredevil crews in the thick of 
action. 


I ride the troop trains where the men need cool, 
fresh drinking water. And at chow time I make 
things easy for the mess sergeant because I 
don’t have to be washed. I’m clean and sani- 
tary...and never pass colds along. 





4 


I’m the popular “PX” Dixie... helping the boys 
cool off at the Post Exchange... filled to the 
brim with rich chocolate malts and refreshing 
soft drinks. 


I work on all three shifts at war plants... pop- 
ping out of lunch-boxes filled with good things 
from home, like salads and baked beans. I make 
lunch-packing easy. 





I’m a sky-fighting Dixie...serving the bomber 
crews over the Mediterranean, down in the 
South Pacific and up in Alaska. I’m light, I’m 
handy and I don’t have to be washed. g 
oO 


ti tte A 


I have a big job at shipyard and factory cafe- 
terias...chock-full of tempting puddings, des- 
serts and lots of nutritious foods. And I help 
keep folks well and on the job, because I never 
carry germs. Only one person uses me. 





I’m the Dixie who helps keep up our soldiers’ 
and sailors’ morale. You'll find me at the USO 
canteens, and at soda fountains everywhere. I 
keep everybody happy because I’m so hygienic 
and I save so much time. 





Most of us Dixie Cups are working for Uncle Sam —so if you 
don’t always see us on our familiar peacetime jobs, it means we’re 
taking care of him first. We know you’d want us to. 


DIXIE CUPS 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 
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render. The final sentence of the official 
dispatch describing the evacuation of 
Dunkerque told what happened: “At mid- 
night on Sunday, June 2 (1940), Major 
General Alexander and the senior naval of- 


. ficer (Capt. W. G. Tennant) made a final 


tour of the beaches and harbor in a motor- 
boat; being satisfied that no British troops 
were left on shore, they themselves left 
for England.” Alexander thus became the 
last British soldier to quit Dunkerque. 

Back in a Britain threatened with im- 
minent invasion, the general was given the 
vital Southern Command. Along with Gen. 
Sir Bernard Paget, he initiated the train- 
ing program that eventually developed in- 
to the battle schools. For his next tour of 
active service, Alexander was summoned 
to a hopeless and heartbreaking task— 
command of the tiny British force battling 
in Burma just after the beginning of the 
Jap invasion. 

He made the best of a bad job. Slowly 
he withdrew his outnumbered forces into 
Northern Burma, fighting delaying actions 
all the way. Then, in a masterly retreat, 
he got them over the almost impassable 
mountains and into India. 

Alexander’s boots shone like mirrors all 
through the Burma campaign. It was a bad 
sign, and he didn’t try to hide the magni- 
tude of the defeat. He summed it up thus: 
“I found a retreat and took it to oblivion.” 

From Burma Alexander was summoned 
by Prime Minister Churchill to Egypt to 
take over supreme command in the Mid- 
dle East. He had the job of reorganizing 
the beaten Eighth Army and of forging a 
strategy that would defeat Marshal Rom- 
mel, the Nazi nonesuch. How well he suc- 
ceeded is written in the history of the last 
year in the Mediterranean from Alamein 
to Sicily. 

Victory became Alexander. He aban- 
doned the polished boots. In Tunisia he 
appeared in corduroy trousers, a battle- 
dress jacket, and a field service cap. Ordi- 
narily, however, he wore a pair of drill 
slacks. 

In Africa, like most other generals, 
Alexander made his headquarters in a 
“caravan”—a truck fitted up like a trailer 
which served him both as office and bed- 
room. In Sicily he exchanged this for a 
house, where he often slept on the roof. 

Alexander’s routine in the Mediter- 
ranean campaigns has run like this. He 
arises about 6:30 a.m‘, eats a quick break- 
fast with his aides, then jumps into a 
plane or a car to visit the front. His plane 
is generally a Boston bomber, and the 
general is learning to fly. His car is simply 
a truck with the top sawed off so that he 
can see out. Often’ he will transfer to his 
own jeep. 

Alexander likes to clamber up on artil- 
lery emplacements, explore the terrain 
through his binoculars, and lunch on sand- 
wiches and tea from a vacuum flask while 
the commanding officer explains the local 
situation. In the early evening he holds — 
conferences in his maproom. By 9 dinner 
is over, and by 10 Alexander is usually 
enjoying the easy sleep of a conqueror. 
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icture of a mighty 


war Weapon 


HAT OLD SAYING about the pen being 
mightier than the sword was never truer 


. than it is today. 


The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things cost 
money .. . huge sums of money .. . and that 
makes money the first requirement in fighting 
a war. 


Every time an American opens up a fountain 
pen and writes a check to pay taxes, or to buy 
a War Bond, or to sign a pledge to put at least 
10% of his pay into War Bonds, that pen is 
helping to make possible the swords of mod- 
ern warfare. 


Your Government not only can’t fight a war 
without money, but Victory will require all the 
money you can spare! And your Government 
needs that money right now! 


Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. Buy 
them regularly by making every pay day Bond 







day! No doubt you are now doing your bit ... 
but the time has come for all of us to do our 
best. Buy an extra War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government Bonds, 
your life insurance companies are helping to 
finance the war effort. Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, has invested substantial sums for the 


-benefit of its policyholders. Metropolitan’s 


Home Office and Field employees are also buy- 
ing War Bonds by direct purchase as well as 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Our boys are giving their lives . . . the least 
that we can do is to lend our money! U.S. War 
Savings Stamps may be purchased from any 
Metropolitan agent, or at any Metropolitan 
office. 
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Moltke: One enemy at a time 
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Schlieffen: The lightning blow 
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Nazis Talk Up 


the Defensive— 


and Maybe They’re Not Kidding 


_ Theory of Fluid Warfare 
Based on an Interior Position 
Traces Back to Clausewitz 


After four years of the last war the 
German General Staff knew the struggle 
was lost. The generals could and did sit 
down and calculate mathematically just 
why it was impossible for them to con- 
tinue the conflict. And that was the reason 
they quit—not because of the threatened 
internal collapse of their nation or because 
of the constantly decreasing morale of 
their army. 

This time every sign points to a dif- 
ferent decision on the part of the Nazi 
generals. The official propaganda line has 
been to proclaim that the Reich was now 
fighting a defensive war. The retreats in 
Russia have been represented as a process 
of attrition that is wearing down the Red 
Army. The campaign in Sicily was extolled 
as a magnificent example of a delaying 
action. 

To a certain extent, such a turn in Ger- 
man strategy has a phony ring. The Ger- 
mans for the last century have been 
exponents of the offensive. But at the 
same time the Germans have been pre- 
occupied with problems of defense as well. 

Thus it is likely that the present Nazi 
insistence on defense is more than bluff. 
It probably represents a carefully thought 
out plan. The German generals may 
reason that they still have at least a fair 
chance of winning a defensive war—par- 
ticularly if the military situation can later 
be exploited politically by splitting the Al- 
lies. Just what constitutes the Nazi plan 
is the secret of the general staff. But Ger- 
man military thought from Clausewitz 
down to contemporaries gives the general 
outline of the fundamentals on which such 
a plan will be based. 


Generals: Gen. Karl von Clausewitz, 
the founder of German and most modern 
military thought, is often pictured as the 
inventor of total war, and as the advocate 
of the attack that results in annihilation. 
As a student of Napoleon, Clausewitz 
stressed the value of the surprise assault, 
particularly upon the flanks and rear. But 
much of Clausewitz’s actual experience of 
war was gained with the Russian Army, in 
which he served during the Napoleonic in- 
vasion. As a result he was also impressed 
with the power of the defense. 

In Napoleon’s campaign, Clausewitz 
points out, “500,000 men passed the Nie- 
men, 120,000 fought at Borodino, and 
much fewer arrived at Moscow. We may 
say that the effect itself of this stupendous 
attempt was so disastrous that if the Rus- 


Leeb: The defensive on interior lines : + sians: had‘not assumed any offensive at all, 


they would still have been secure from 
any fresh attempt at invasion for a con- 
siderable time.” 

From this experience and other theoreti- 
ical considerations, Clausewitz deduced 
the maxim: “The defensive form of war 
is in itself stronger than the offensive.” 
Keeping this in mind, German strategists 
down through the years have sought to 
work out a strategy by which advantage 
could be taken of the best features of both 
the defensive and the offensive. 

That was the basis of the plans worked 
out by Field Marshal von Moltke, one of 
the most hardheaded of German soldiers. 
He made certain that Prussia did not fight 
any two-front wars. In the 1866 conflict 
with Austria, he went on the defensive in 
the rest of Germany and concentrated 
against Bohemia. In the Franco-Prussian 
War, he secured his rear by the inactivity 
of Austria and Italy. 

The spiritual heir of Clausewitz and 
Moltke was Count Alfred von Schlieffen, 
chief of the German General Staff from 
1891 to 1906. His was the tremendous plan 
for concentrating all German forces for 
a lightning blow against France and go- 
ing on the defensive in the east against 
Russia. The offensive phase of Schlieffen’s 
scheme was bungled in the execution in 
1914. But the defensive phase in the east 
worked out with a totally unexpected bril- 
liance. The result was the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg, an epic that has sunk so deep in 
German military thought that it is worth 
outlining in brief* detail. 


Tannenberg: In accordance with 
Count Schlieffen’s plan, the German High 
Command in 1914 left only weak forces 
to defend East Prussia against the Rus- 
sians. These amounted to some fourteen di- 
visions, comprising the Eighth Army. In 
late August the Russians advanced against 
East Prussia with three armies, the First, 
Second, and Ninth, totaling 331 divisions. 
Their plan was to make a two-pronged 
attack on the Germans, one prong passing 
north of the Masurian Lakes, the other 
south. ' 

The Germans first waited for the at- 
tack to develop. Then, once the Russians 
had committed themselves, the Eighth 
Army was flung against the Russian First 
Army. After a brief holding action, it then 
turned south and at*Tannenberg caught 
the Russian Second Army and annihilated 
it. Once again the Eighth turned, and this 
time the First Army was in turn smashed. 
The Germans suffered 37,000 casualties, 
the Russians, 250,000. 


Interior Lines: The important thing 
about. Tannenberg was that it was a de- 
fensive victory. The significance of this 
became more and more apparent in Ger- 
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The erection of your new home can be 
almost as fast as Presto! . . . thanks to 
National Homes Corporation’s assembly- 
line production and its use of Truck-Trail- 
ers* for delivery from factory direct to homesite. 


The construction time for a 5-room house is about 
four hours . . . one for the floor, three for the upper 
structure. Then, a few days for plumbing, wiring, 
painting and heating installation ... and you move in. 


Or, if you move to another location, your National 
Home can be demounted and re-erected in seven 
hours, plus the transportation time by Trailer. And 
these are just normal operations with a small crew... 
not stunts with an army of workmen. 


*National Homes house sections are transported by Bud Marks 
Truck Se. vice. 







BASH THE BARRIERS! 

A motor transport operator has a regular run between Los 
Angeles and Denver, requiring six truck-and-trailer units. The 
route traverses six States. Although each vehicle goes through 
each State only one day in four, each must carry the license 
plates of all six, at almost prohibitive cost. This type of trade 
barrier, duplicated throughout the country—the taxing of =. 
state vehicles the same amount as intrastate vehicles, 
of their use-of the highways—is a burden to the public. The 
solution? Reciprocity between States! 





NEED A THOUSAND HOUSES? 
One or a thousand, the process is the 
same for National Homes. In fact.4,000 
are now being erected on one order in 
the Detroit area. Other large groups 


have been erected in Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 


Thanks to our network of roads and the efficiency of Trailer hauling, 


these homes are practical throughout most of the United States. They 
have been erected as far as 700 miles from the factory. Truck-Trailer hauling 
is economical, too. National’s Fruehauf Trailers, carrying 10-ton loads, are 
pulled by 1¥2-ton trucks. 


Mass production and fast, synchronized 
transportation are, of course, the answers. 
And, as‘so many other companies have 
learned, Truck-Trailers do a transpor- 
tation job that wouldn’t be practical any other way. 


In this case, the house sections are loaded at the 
National Homes factory in Lafayette, Indiana . . . go 
direct to the new homesite . . . are unloaded as the 
building goes up. 


War workers are now getting the homes that Na- 
tional’s fleet of Fruehauf Trailers are transporting. 
After the war, a host of other American families will 
likely choose these attractive homes that they can take 
with them wherever they go. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


FRUEHAUE Zracdevs 
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TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 











CCPPER...GETS ITS WINGS 





Plane Facts 


The importance of light metals to 
present day war planes is generally rec- 
ognized. Of great importance but not 
so well known are the parts played by 
Copper Alloys. 





Axis NEMESIS 
“2,000 winged horses.” 


The first planes to establish trans- 
oceanic records were powered by motors 
equipped with valve parts made of 
Avialite* Metal, an aluminum bronze 
alloy developed by The American Brass 
Company. Its advantages: Valve seats 
and guides of Avialite withstand the 
constant impact of the valves on high 
speed flights, resist pitting by carbon. 
Today a well known engine manufac- 
turer employs Avialite for 85 different 
parts. The Pratt & Whitney 2,000 
horsepower “Double Wasp” engine 
shown above uses Avialite for intake 
valve seat inserts. 





Curtiss COMMANDO “ARTERIES” 
Everdur hydraulic lines. 


Aptly called the “arteries” of a plane 
are the lines carrying hydraulic fluid 
which operate landing gears, brakes, 
motor controls, ailerons, rudders, flaps, 
etc. These tube lines must be strong, 
corrosion-resistant and able to stand up 
under continuous vibration at high 


pressure. Everdur* Metal, a copper- 
silicon alloy of The American Brass 
Company, has been found ideal for this 
exacting purpose and is used by many 
leading builders of aircraft. 


Other Uses. Spark plug inserts, bush- 
ings, air speed tube components, oil 
cooler shells and tubes, and hundreds 
of other elements are made of copper, 
brass and bronze. The engine of a 
P-47 Thunderbolt has over 200 pounds 
of copper. There are 3,000 pounds of 
copper alloys in every Flying Fortress. 
Yes, copper, too, has earned its wings. 


Hot Pressed Parts 


Not part of a plane but of a mechan- 
ical device that performs important 
fighting duties almost beyond compre- 
hension. Sorry we can’t tell you any- 
thing about it except that it was made 





CONFIDENTIAL 
One-piece mechanical marvel. 


from an Anaconda “hot pressed” die 
forging. Parts almost unlimited in 
design made by this process are strong, 
tough, and close-grained. Available in 
wrought copper, brass and bronze, they 
save many hours of highly skilled 
machinists’ time, releasing vital equip- 
ment for other important war work. 


War Bonds and Merit Awards 


With 4,631 former employees serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. and every 
man and woman working for The 
American Brass Company keenly aware 
of the vital war needs for Copper and 
Brass, production per man hour is con- 
tinuing at an all-time high rate. Many 
departments fly the Treasury “T” flag 


_ and others the Minute Man flag. 90% 


of the employees buy War Bonds reg- 
ularly under the voluntary payroll 
deduction plan and the 
Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant for outstanding 
production has _ been 
earned by every U. S. 


plant. ones. u.8. Pat. om. 4208 
Back the attack with an extra War Bond 





Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut e ‘Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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man military literature just before and 
since the outbreak of the present war. 
Particularly since the failure of the of- 
fensive in Russia, the Nazis have been 
stressing the importance and value of de- 
fensive war. . 

Their argument runs along these lines. 
This war began with conditions that lent 
themselves to great offensives. The plane 
and the tank formed a tactical combina- 
tion that gave the offensive a large supe- 
riority over the defensive. Hence the Ger- 
man blitz campaigns. But, as in all wars, 
the balance between defense and offense 
began to be reestablished. 

In this swing of the pendulum, the Ger- 
mans enjoyed a peculiar advantage. Owing 
to their location in Central Europe, they 
can operate on interior lines, a factor that 
multiplies the advantage of the defensive 
many times. They can always shift troops 
from the Russian front to the Mediter- 
ranean, whereas it is impossible for the 
Allies to move their forces from Africa to 
the Soviet. For example, in the case of an 
Allied invasion of Western Europe, the 
Nazis probably plan an all-out defensive 
in Russia while they attempt to crush the 
landing with the bulk of their armies. The 
defense would not consist of stopping the 
landing but in launching a counteroffensive 
that would crush it after its purpose had 
become apparent. 

These theories were set forth most clear- 
ly in a book called “Defense,” written in 
1988 by Field Marshal Wilhelm von Leeb, 
commander of the northern group of Ger- 
man armies in the attack on Russia, and 
just translated into English.* 

Leeb thought that modern weapons 
would give the defense an advantage: “If 
the commander of an operative defense 
can make use of mobile land formations 
and powerful air forces in front of his dis- 
position and on his flanks, while at the 
same time erecting operative obstacles, he 
finds himself able to look forward with 
more confidence to a battle waged against 
a superior enemy.” And “the second funda- 
mental law of defensive,” according to 
Leeb. was “the operation on the inner 
lines.” 

Leeb summed up the case and probably 
forecast the future of German strategy in 
these words: “We Germans have to look 
to defensive as an important, essential 
method of conduct of war and conduct of 
combat, since we are in a central position 
. . . Since in a tentative future war, we 
cannot depend on numerical superiority 
in personnel and matériel being on our 
side, defensive will have to support of- 
fensive and contribute to its preparation. 
The role of this defensive, in case of an 
absolute superiority of the enemy, is to 
wear out his strength. In case of an opera- 
tion on the inner lines, it is to keep all 
enemy forces out of the front where a 
decision is sought. In case of fighting on 
our front, it is to build up a gravity which 
will win the decision.” 





*Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. $1. . 









Five minutes away by P-40 

Lu Yen’s attack alarm 

sends a Yankee fighter squadron 
scrambling to rendezvous near ceiling. 
There to wait—and hand 

those bomb-heavy Mitsubishis 
one-way tickets 

to the arms of Shodzuka Baba 
—Japanese “Old Lady of Hades.” 


Our lads won’t be caught napping 
on the ground ... or in the air. 
Teamwork-talk and tactics 

by radio takes good care of that. 


Those rugged, compact field radios 
... like Lu Yen is using 

(many of them Westinghouse-produced ) 
and now in service 

on every fighting front 

are the forerunners 

of advanced communication 
equipment and systems 

that Westinghouse research 

is already busy developing— 

for factories—stores—offices 
ships—planes—trucks—trains 

... to enable men to talk 

and work together—more efficiently. 


So—come peacetime... 

look for “Westinghouse” 

on the finest communication and 
electronic equipment—of all kinds! 


Six Ltsubtshis Loing over. J 


fot a one-way ride! 


ty 


ELECTRONICS 


Westin house RADIO DIVISION aiedeniibaie Ma. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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WAR TIDES 





What Changed the Allies’ Prospects 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


To get a true perspective of the 
Allied position in this war today, it is 
useful to.go back one year and see where 
‘the Allies then stood politically and 
militarily in relation to the Axis. 

At that time the Axis armies had al- 
most complete control. They had over- 
run most of Western Europe. In Africa, 
Axis troops were knocking at the gates of 
Alexandria, and Axis influence extended 
over the African Mediterranean littoral 
from the Atlantic to Egypt, practically 
closing the Mediterranean to Allied traffic. 
The Suez Canal was under a definite 
threat. Gibraltar and little Malta still 
held out, but Malta was so hard put to 
survive that at times it had to be sup- 
plied by British submarines. On the east- 
ern front, Axis armies held great slices of 
Russian soil and were pushing toward 
the Volga and the rich oil fields of the 
Caucasus. 

In the Atlantic, Axis submarines, were 
almost winning the struggle for control of 
that ocean, while America, a late-comer 
in the war, was working feverishly to 
overcome the setback of Pearl Harbor 
and to prepare for global war. 

In the Pacific, the Japanese had brought 
au empire under their control, stretching 
from Burma and the Andaman. Islands 
through the Netherlands Indies and the 
Solomons to the outer Aleutians. Through 
their holdings in New Guinea, the Solo- 
mons, and the islands of the Arafura Sea, 
they threatened the existence of Australia. 
Flushed with pride by the ease with which 
they had extended their island holdings, 
they had made a bid for the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Battle of Midway. China 
held out but cut off from the resources of 
the outside world was forced to fight on 
in its own Oriental way. 

From a superficial aspect, except when 
Britain and Russia were fighting alone, 
never did the picture look gloomier than 
it did one year ago. Gradually, however, 
as the new year ran its course, Allied 
prospects brightened, until confidence in 
ultimate victory seemed assured even if 
the going was long and tough. What 
caused the change? 


Foremost of all stands the indomi- 
table spirit of free men, which will never 
submit to being fettered. Second comes 
the irresistible strength of free enterprise, 
backed by great resources when diverted 
from the channels of peace and turned 
to the supply of correct implements for 
waging efficient war. And third was an 
acquired proficiency in the art of war. 








Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


No one agency alone can claim credit 
for the series of spectacular victories 
which mark this last year. But outstand- 
ing credit must be given to control of the 
air, which the Allies have wrested from 
the Axis Powers, and to the successful 
anti-submarine campaign. Bereft of these 
advantages, Allied military and sea power 
would have remained in shackles. 

An example of the increase and ex- 
pansion of air power is found in the 
strategic bombing of Axis centers of 
strength. Another is the support it has 
given to amphibious warfare. The first 
easy successes of the Japanese in the 
Pacific indicate the possibilities of am- 
phibious warfare when it meets weak 
resistance. The campaign in Norway to 
repel the invading Nazis shows the 
futility of amphibious warfare without air 
control. It remained for the campaign in 
Sicily to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
amphibious warfare against resistance 
when accompanied by an effective air 
superiority. Control of the air has brought 
to amphibious warfare an enhanced value 
in the surprise factor, so that its strategic 
value now equals or surpasses its tactical 
value. Still, amphibious warfare, con- 
ducted as the Allies must conduct it over 
vast oceans, would have gotten nowhere 
unless first the Axis submarine campaign 
had been brought under some degree of 
control. This is another of the Allied ac- 
complishments of the past year. 

There have been many hard-fought 
battles on the Russian front, most of 





them with the Russians on the defensive. 
It took, however, a Stalingrad, which will 
rank as one of the great battles of the 
world, to turn the offensive Axis tide and 
cause it to ebb into defensive strategy. 
The important victories in North Africa 
removed the threat to the Suez Canal, 
helped to clear the Mediterranean for the 
passage of Allied shipping, increased thie 
scope and effectiveness of Allied naval 
power, and paved the way for the thrust 
into Sicily. : 

The successful campaign in Sicily had 
both political and military repercussions. 
It helped to break the tie between Hitler 
and Mussolini, increased the unrest 


against the Axis oppressors, threw jitters | 


in the Axis supporters, raised British and 
American prestige, caused the Italians to 
remove troops from the Balkans, made 
the Germans reorient their forces to pre- 
pare better for the defense of the Euro- 
pean Mediterranean littoral, and gave the 
Allies a strong position from which to 
launch attacks directed against the main- 
land. In support of all these moves was 
the strategic bombing of the Continent, 
which shattered Axis key points, in- 
fluenced morale, and, together with the 
threat of a western invasion, made the 
Germans hold back much of their reserve 
power which otherwise might have been 
thrown onto the Russian front. 


In the Southwest Pacific, the suc- 
cessful campaign for the possession of the 
Guadalcanal area, assisted by our cam- 
paign in New Guinea, made Australia 
safe, turned the tide of the Japanese 
sweep south, and gave us positions for 
further advances north toward the cita- 
dels of Japanese strength. Our air power 
has shown its superiority over that of 
the Japanese, and has been here, as else- 
where, a dominating influence, notably in 
the battle of Bismarck Sea, and in other 
sea and land engagements. The Nov. 
12-15 night actions showed the superiori- 
ty of our gun power. 

In China there has been slight change 
in comparison with other fields of battle, 
and in Burma the situation is relatively 
static. 

Summing up in general: On every 
front, military, political, naval, and air, 
Allied prospects are much brighter than 
they were one year ago. On every front in 
this global war Axis strategy is definitely 
on the defensive, except in those regions 
in the Pacific area where Allied am- 
phibious and air power have not yet 
struck decisively. 
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*x * * GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT x x x 


.. 6170 ~ 
Ideas «-Victory” 


FROM G.M. WAR WORKERS 


«+. @nd General Motors Is Rewarding That Spirit at the Rate of a Million Dollars a Year 


In all of its 112 plants in 50 cities of the United 
States and Canada, General Motors encourages 
employe suggestions for aiding war production, 
through a carefully planned system of awards. 
General Motors has always welcomed suggestions 
from employes. In fact, there have been similar 
suggestion plans in various G.M. plants for years, 
and it was thought that an expansion of these plans 
in these times would increase war production 
efficiency. 


Asa result, G.M. workers have to date contributed 
116,170 written ideas. Yes, written ideas. Many of 
them good ideas, “Victory Ideas.” Nearly 20,000 of 
them have been winning ideas and have been put 
into operation. For the open mind policy of General 
Motors accords a fair test to every suggestion. 


Eight thousand four hundred ideas were sub- 
mitted the very first month. They are now coming 
in at a monthly rate of better than 10,000, or a 
yearly rate of one idea for every three workers. 


Thus, the individual war workers of General 
Motors are being given full opportunity to add 
their bit to the continuing contributions of man- 
agement, supervision and engineering, in those 
activities which deal with increasing production, 
saving materials, lowering costs and promoting 
plant safety. 


Helping Those Who Help America 


In the first 15 months’ operation of its plan to re- 
ward workers for ideas that assist our war effort, 
General Motors paid out $660,895 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. And today the awards are being made 
at the rate of better than a million dollars a year. 


General Motors considers that money well spent. 
It is a merited reward to those who help America. 
It is a proper incentive for individual initiative. It 
is one form of appreciation to those who think as 


they work—who are not content merely to perform 
the requirements of their jobs. 


Something Better, Faster 


Americans are always interested in finding ways 
to do things better and faster. 


This American spirit among General Motors 
men and women—now also increased by the desire 
to help win Victory and to back the men at the war 
fronts—accounts for their inspiring performance. 


There must be a great inward satisfaction for all 
who have submitted suggestions, in the realization 
that they have made some effort out of the ordinary 
to help win the war. 


They can say of themselves, as General Motors 
says—“Victory Is Our Business!” 


SOME FACTS REGARDING G.M. EMPLOYE AWARDS 
Total suggestions to date 


esata teelenccericvinte turers ure. 116,170 
Present monthly rate of suggestions................ 10,021 
Suggestions put into effect......................... 19,995 


Amount in awards to date (purchase price of War 

Bonds and Stamps)....... $660,895 
Present yearly rate of awards...................... $1,087,440 
Maximum award (War Bond face value) 


The character of the suggestions accepted is indicated 
by the following proportions of amounts paid in awards: 


War production ideas—to increase production, save 
materials or reduce costs 


als or reduce costs.....................00. 66.9% 
Ideas to increase safety............... 00. e cee ee 21.6% 
Miscellaneous ideas.................... cece eee ee 11.5% 


Details of the General Motors plan to encourage employe suggestions will gladly 
be sent to interested individuals or companies. 


We AU Car Hefol 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 














- GENERAL MOTORS 


Victory ts Our Business!” 
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War Produces Bits and Pieces 
of Postwar World Framework 


But Machinery Now Existing 
Requires Development to Serve 
for Peacetime Collaboration 


All the democratic nations were unpre- 
pared for this war. Consequently they al- 
most lost it. Now with victory in sight, 
even if distantly, the question is sharply 
posed: Are they prepared for peace and 
security? As the war enters its fifth year, 
NeEewsweEEk’s Postwar Horizons reports on 
where we appear to stand now with respect 
to postwar international collaboration. 


All principal spokesmen of the United 
Nations have agreed in general that a sus- 
cessful peace will depend on successful 
collaboration. As a basis for this we so far 
have the Anglo-American statement of 
broad aims known as the Atlantic Charter 
and the similar declaration of principles 
in the pact of the United Nations. But 
there is no agreement on interpretation of 
these broad aims; there is no movement to 
implement them by common action beyond 
winning the war. In short, there is no of- 
ficial blueprint for organizing the world 
after the war. 

A number of private organizations are 
working on postwar plans on an interna- 
tional scale. Among these groups are the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, the Harvard-Radcliffe Bureau of 
International Research. All are draftsmen 
drawing blueprints which are far from of- 
ficial and are still to be approved. 

Yet we already have some machinery in 
action which may prove useful later. 


United Nations 


The 44 United and associated nations on 
the Allied side have no over-all interna- 
tional body nor any plan to form one. 
There are two Pacific War Councils, in 
Washington and London, but these ex- 
ist for informational purposes only. Ex- 
isting schemes for multi-power joint ac- 
tion all contemplate separate compacts 
for specific purposes. So far three of these 
are under way. 

Food: At Hot Springs in June came the 
first step toward postwar world organiza- 
tion—creation of an Interim Food Com- 
mission. Representing 45 nations (includ- 
ing the French), this commission will 
draft plans for a permanent international 
food body—but one that will serve only 
for fact finding. 

UNRRA:. More immediately and po- 
feotially important are plans for a United 

ations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration, the first formal internation- 
al body responsible for joint action in 
the wake of victorious Allied armies. Be- 
cause it might serve as a pattern for fu- 
ture collaboration, the. draft agreement 
has received careful scrutiny. Some smaller 
nations have indicated their dissatisfac- 
tion. They complain of an undemocratic 
concentration of control in the plan to set 
up an executive committee of the “Big 
Four”—the United States, Britain, Russia, 
China—while all the smaller nations would 
be lumped in a general council. 


Stabilization: Britain and the United 
States have each produced draft plans for 
stabilizing world currencies. The revised 
American plan, issued in mid-August, 
would tie stabilization to gold (News- 
weEeEK, Aug. 30). Britain would tie it to 
international trade. This difference is wide 
but, officials hope, not insuperable. In- 
formal discussions will continue to try to 
lay an adequate basis for a formal con- 
ference, possibly this winter. 


Big. Two 


Aside from these three schemes, concert 
among the United Nations Big Four is 


still more an idea than a fact as regards. 


both conduct of the war and planning for 
the peace. China is impoverished. Russia 
is playing essentially a lone hand. Joint 
war machinery is mainly Anglo-American. 
In this machinery for collaboration be- 
tween the Big Two many responsible ob- 
servers and officials see the most practical 
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starting point for any consideration of 
where we stand now in respect to inter- 
national collaboration. 


Military: The Washington headquar. 
ters of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of 
Great Britain and the United States is the 
nerve center of Anglo-American military 
operations in all theaters, land, air, and 
sea. It has developed a truly astonishing 
degree of cooperation. 


Civilian: Behind this military unity 
lie bodies for supporting action. Unlike 
the Combined Staffs, however, these 
boards have no executive power but are 
merely advisory; hence their degree of suc- 
cess has varied widely. Leading the list 
of these bodies is the Combined Muni- 


tions Assignment Board, charged with sup. | 


plying the armed forces. The other tem- 
porary interlocking directorates include: 

The Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, given the narrow function of ad- 
justing problems between the two great 
shipping pools—American and_ British. 
The vast increase in tonnage and the de- 
crease in U-boat sinkings have eased such 
problems, thus diminishing the board’s 
activities. 

The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, created to combine the 
production problems of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada into a sin- 
gle integrated program. It has produced 
some agreements for standardizing design 
of such things as cargo and escort vessels, 
for procuring parts for non-standard 
trucks, for increasing locomotive produc- 
tion schedules, for packaging. But ironing 
out a few such small kinks is a long way 
from combining and integrating. 

The Combined Food Board, concerned 


with allocating and distributing war food | 


supplies. It has produced programs affect- 





Acme photos 


Signers of the United Nations Declaration: Are they prepared for peace? 

































When your office figure-work piles up . .. when 
there “aren’t enough hours in the day” to get the 
job done, you don’t need to be reminded you have 
a man-power problem! 

If shortage of help is your bottleneck, if you’d 
like to make inexperienced help more productive, 
if your office staff suffers from “always behind” 
strain and mistakes, you may get relief by discuss- 
ing your problem with a Monroe representative. 

To simplify and speed up today’s increasingly 


Machines for Calculating, Adding, Accounting 
e e @ 


Because of skill, precision and long experience in designing 
and manufacturing Monroe machines, our plant was selected 
for the development and production of intricate war equip- 
ment requiring unusual exactness and accuracy. 


Light on one of your 
hKnottiest Pits... 


MANPOWER 





heavy and complicated load of figure work is a 
Monroe contribution to wartime efficiency. 

Monroe Calculating, Adding and Accounting 
machines, and the expert figure services that go 
with them, are now more essential than ever. Upon 
them thousands of offices are leaning heavily to 
produce the unprecedented volume of work neces- 
sitated by the present emergency. 

If additional Monroe equipment will enable you 
to do a better war job, our representative will ex- 
plain how we are prepared to cooperate with you. 
Without obligation he will analyze your figure 
routine and needs, and may be able to suggest 
short cuts that will result in higher production in 
fewer man-hours. 

Of particular interest right now will be his exe 
planation of the new 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED PLAN 
FOR WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Further information concerning this plan will be 
sent if you will fill in and mail the coupon below. 

Keep your Monroe machines operating at peak 
efficiency through regular inspections by a trained 
Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan. 

The nearest Monroe branch awaits a letter or 
telephone call from you. 
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I Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 

t Please send a free copy of “Monroe Simplified Plan 

| for Withholding Taxes.” 
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ing salt fish, flue-cured tobacco, the major 
spices, rice, fertilizer, dried fruits, and fats 
and oils. Its chief difficulty, of course, has 
been the excess of war food requirements 
over supply. But another handicap is the 
United States’ food administrative setup— 
the absence of a responsible American food 
agency with over-all authority; the com- 
plete divorce between Claude Wickard, 
United States member of the CFB, and 
the War Food Administration under Mar- 
vin Jones. Though this has hampered its 
maximum efficiency, the CFB has done a 
useful and necessary job with success. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board, 
the clearinghouse for Allied raw-material 
requirements considered in terms of dip- 
lomatic and economic as well as strategic 
points of view. The most solidly organized 
of all the boards, it alone works through 
a formal Advisory Operating Committee, 
has significantly facilitated procurement 
of raw materials, and has assured their 
smooth flow to points of need. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission, created in March 1942 to consult 
on the Big Two’s common problems con- 
cerning Caribbean labor, agriculture, and 
social welfare. One of the smallest, yet po- 
tentially important, units of collaboration, 
it up to now has concerned itself mainly 
with Caribbean transport and food-supply 
problems and procured the Bahamian and 
Jamaican labor for American farms. But 
it showed signs of taking on broader as- 
pects last month when its meeting at St. 
Thomas, V.I., outlined a program for co- 
ordinating British, American, and Dutch 
Caribbean agricultural research. 


Prospects - 


Because the general pattern of the future 
is uncertain, the peacetime outlook for 
these boards is unclear. 

Nevertheless, the military cooperation 
evolved by the United States and Great 
Britain for winning the war lays a basis 
for enforcing the peace. Thus a body like 
the Combined Chiefs of Staffs may be 
charged with joint application of Anglo- 
American military force where necessary. 
And instead of an “international” police 
force, which implies creation of some super- 
national authority not now in view, some 
see peacetime forces operating under uni- 
fied command in various parts of the globe. 

Prototypes of such forces are the Anglo- 
Canadian-American troops now operating 
in Africa and Sicily, the Southwest Pacific 
Command combining United States, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand forces, the 
American-Canadian joint action in the 
Northwest Pacific, and the prospective 
Anglo-American-Chinese force in South- 
east Asia. As is obvious from this list, such 
collaboration is at present primarily An- 
glo-American. But enforcement of the 
peace, it is soberly believed in high quar- 
ters, demands a concert of military power 
that must also include the Soviet Union 
to be reasonably effective. 

On the civilian side, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can combined boards have built up a use- 








Wide World 
Food is potent postwar ammunition 


ful amount of common experience and 
information concerning shipping, food, 
production, and raw materials. But respon- 
sible officials stress that these boards are 
serving war purposes—that global war- 
time operations have little in common with 
the commercial operations of peace. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission has already been 
definitely described as a possible pattern 
for future collaboration on colonial admin- 
istration. By saying that, Colonial Secre- 
tary Col. Oliver Stanley on July 13 rather 
startled Commons. Under such a plan each 
power would retain control of its own 
colonies, but it would consult with other 
powers and other colonial governments on 
matters of common interest in a given area. 


Significance———— 


War has produced in bits and pieces 
segments of a new international frame- 


work, To these may be added remnants 


surviving from the past. Several economic 


and financial committees of the League of 
Nations still exist, functioning at Prince- 
ton, N.J. An emaciated International La- 
bor Office headquarters is maintained at 
Montreal. 

An even more substantial carry-over is 
the great body of Pan American agree- 
ments and institutions, the only large and 
successful example extant of regional col- 
laboration. There are also the United States 
reciprocal trade pacts, which may likewise 
add their stones and mortar to the founda- 
tions of the postwar world. 

These may be some of the materials of 
the future, but, by and large, the job of 
construction must start from scratch. Yet, 
viewing that job as a whole, some of our 
most responsible officials are not so con- 
cerned with the way to build. They are 
more worried about the will to do it. 

The end of a war produces more na- 
tionalism, not less. Against this will be the 
single, colossal fact it has taken two wars 
to drive home: The narrow nationalism 
of the nineteenth century creates total in- 


‘security in the interdependent world of 


the twentieth century. To the extent that 
the nations understand this, they are ready 
for more effective collaboration. __ 

But two major countries raise important 
questions: What part will the Soviet 
Union play in the postwar world? What 
part can the United States be depended 
upon to play in the postwar world? 

The Soviet Union was born dedicated 
to the most radical transformation of world 
society—world communism. Forced to ex- 
ist by itself in a world that successfully 
resisted such a change, the U.S.S.R. un- 
der Stalin gradually was transformed into 
a super-nationalist state. Stalin’s aim is 
total security for Russia; his method is 
super-power politics. For these reasons, Al- 
lied statesmen will undoubtedly find him 
a man willing to go along on a deal—but 
a tough man to bargain with. 

Concerning the United States, the ques- 
tion is wide open. The present Adminis- 
tration has taken a definite stand: The 
United States must assume ‘its place in 
the council of nations and join in making 
the world secure. On the practical issue of 
implementing this stand the government 
is seeking a formula acceptable to most of 
the country. 

The method now in view seems to be a 
series of separate international conferences 
to work out a series: of separate agree- 
ments on specific international problems. 
Taken together, such agreements would 
constitute a fairly rounded system of in- 
ternational collaboration. On the first of 
these pacts—the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Convention, _ better 
known as the Food Agreement—steps 
have been taken to try to assure in ad- 
vance the effective cooperation of Con- 
gress (Newsweek, Aug. 30). 

But the tradition of isolationism dies 
hard. Under new pressures, it can take 
many different shapes. Settlement of the 
issue still lies before the American people. 
Responsibility for their decision is 
gravest in our history. 
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Welles Showdown Spotlights 
Feuds in the State Department 


Critics Still’ Unappeased 
by FDR’s Solution, Designed 
to Keep the South in Line 


For an hour after the Cabinet meeting 
at which President Roosevelt chastised 
Vice President Henry Wallace and Jesse 
Jones for their public feud over opera- 
tions of the now abolished Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare (NEwswEEK, July 12), 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull remained 
behind in the Executive’s office. Present 
also was War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes, 
the “Assistant President.” Hull had a 
point of his own to make. One by one, 
the sulphur-tongued Tennessean ticked 
off a list of grievances against the Under 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, he of 
the suave speech, austere manner, and 
impeccable dress. At the end of an indict- 
ment to the effect that Welles had sought 
to undermine him in the department, Hull 
delivered this ultimatum: Either Welles 
or he must go. 

Last week, Welles’s resignation lay on 
the President’s desk awaiting Mr. Roose- 


velt’s return from his Quebec conference 
trip. Washington observers chalked up 
another victory for the tall craggy-faced 
Secretary of State who, like the feudists 
of his ancestral Great Smokies, slowly but 
surely gets his man. However, Hull re- 
fused to announce the triumph. Neverthe- 
less he would not deny it at his Aug. 25 
press conference. Cagily, he said only that 
he had nothing to say that day concerning 
reports of the rift between him and his 
Under Secretary. No one left the confer- 
ence with any doubts.* Almost simultane- 
ously, Welles himself provided confirma- 
tion. From his Bar Harbor, Maine, re- 
treat, he penned farewell letters to his 
friends in the diplomatic corps. 


Cause: Stories of Welles-Hull friction 
are almost as old as the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration itself. Actually, on policy, the 
two men never have been in open con- 
flict; their differences they settled in cam- 


era. On Franco Spain, the Darlan deal, 





“National Press club members still are chor- 
tling their sheer admiration for the way the 
Secretary said neither “yes” nor “no” but 
made it very clear Welles had resigned. 





Sumner Welles: Consummately able, inevitably out 


the de Gaullist-Giraud issues, and on 
Vichy, however much Welles may have 
disliked our policies, he went along with 
them. Currently, he would move closer to 
Russia than Hull would. Increasingly 
Welles has veered toward the Wallace 
school of international collaboration. But 
the Secretary’s world-to-come is a more 
prosaic one revolving about his greatest 
monument—the reciprocal-trade policy. 
’ Mr. Roosevelt, too, has contributed to 
the friction between the two men. A per- 
sonal fondness for Welles, who was a page 
boy at his wedding, a fellow member of 
the Wilson Administration, and fellow 
alumnus of Groton and Harvard, accounts 
partly for the easy access Welles has had 
to the Presidential ear. More important 
was the President’s recognition, shared by 
nearly everyone, of the consummate abil- 
ity the 50-year-old 6-foot-3 diplomat has 
demonstrated in a career that began at 
a mere 22 years of age. But by frequent- 
ly by-passing Hull and permitting Welles 
to enunciate foreign policy from its very 
source, the President added to the feud. 
A third factor, which brought the quar- 
rel to a head, has been press leakage of de- 
partmental differences. To Hull’s irrita- 
tion, newspaper champions of Welles (no- 
tably the columnist Drew Pearson in his 
“Washington Merry Go Round”) fre- 
quently have played up his easy entrée to 
the White House, his voicing of its policy, 
his conduct of the department during 
Hull’s illnesses; indeed, they have at times 
pictured him as de facto Secretary, laying 
down policy. All this, in Hull’s deep-seated 
conviction, has been with the blessing, 
even the assistance of Welles—a charge 
always vehemently denied by Welles’s 
supporters. 


Effect: When John.Crider’s story in 
The New York Times on Aug. 4 pointed 
up administrative defects and sharp con- 
flicts in the State Department, Hull was 
infuriated (Newsweek, Aug. 16) . Private- 
ly to the Secretary, The Times conveyed 
its apologies; publicly, Arthur Krock, the 
paper’s Washington bureau chief, rushed 
to repair the damage to his friend’s politi- 
cal reputation. He blamed Mr. Roosevelt 
and suggested Welles’s dismissal as the 
final solution. This only goaded Welles’s 
supporters into fresh attacks on Hull, who 
then demanded his showdown. 

To Welles, the President offered a roving 
Ambassadorship. responsible only to the 
White House. Welles declined. As his suc- 
cessor, Hull favored Norman Davis, now 
chairman of the American Red Cross, a 
fellow Tennessean, and erstwhile roving 
Ambassador of the President. Davis’s poor 
health made his acceptance doubtful. In or- 
der, other leading candidates were Norman 
Armour, Ambassador to Argentina now 
home to report; and Breckenridge Long, 
Assistant Secretary of State and former 
Ambassador to Italy. 


Upshot: The President had no choice 
but to drop Welles rather than Hull. With 
1944 in view, he could ill afford to alienate 





It’s only a snapshot... dog-eared 


from constant thumbing...but to a boy on some distant hilltop, it’s 


home...made real, brought nearer, by a few square inches of paper... 


When it comes to pictures, we of Pabst 
have no axe to grind. But we do know 
how much they can mean to a boy away 
from home...and—well, how long bas 
it been since you sent him new pictures? 


These hints will help you to give him 
the kind of snapshots he likes best 


* You needn’t spend a lot of money. If 
you haven’t a camera, chances are 
your neighbor will be glad to lend 
you his. 


* Be sure and have your pictures made 
small enough to fit a wallet — because 
that’s where they’ll be kept! 


% Remember, the poses everyone likes 
best are informal ones — the family 
and friends out in the back yard, for 
instance. : 
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Of course, if a glass or two of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer happens to get into the picture 
—that’s only natural when good friends get 
together! For all over America, this great beer 
is the symbol of friendly companionship. It’s 
full-flavor blended to give you all the taste- 
tones of a complete beer. 


And whether you’re taking pictures, or just 
enjoying a quiet hour of relaxation—a cool, 
frosty glass of delicious Blue Ribbon Beer 
always hits the spot! No matter where you go, 
there’s no finer beer, no finer blend, than Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. 


Keb 
Blue 
Ribbon 


Now more than ever 
A SYMBOL OF 
FRIENDLY COMPANIONSHIP 


Copr. 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Night Shift 


“Reckon the night shift’s just coming 
on, back home. Old Joe, and Butch, 
and Dugan with his walrus mus- 
tache . . . wonder how they’d like it 
out here. This heat gets you after a 
while . . . and the mosquitoes . . . 
and not knowing when the next dirty 
little sniper’s going to start popping 
at you in the dark. Funny, I used to 
be stared of the dark when I was a 
kid. Always had to pull the covers 
up clear over my head before I could 
go to sleep. 

“Old Joe, and Butch, and Dugan 
... I'd like to see em and swap a few 
yarns, Only right this minute they'd 
be a heap too busy. I bet they’re roll- 
ing out twice as much stuff on the 
night shift now! That gang’ll bust a 
gut to give us all we need. 


“A great bunch — the guys I used 
to work with. Most of ’em would a 


lot rather be out here fighting Japs, 


Contributed to the war effort by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois Wan. 





only they’re more use where they 
are. And look at the Bonds they’re 
buying! Lucky stiffs . . . if I can 
squeeze a little one out of my private’s 
pay every month, they must be put- 
ting half their wages into Bonds! 
What's that if it isn’t doing something 
to help win the war? 

“Butch always wanted his kids to 
go to college. Dugan wanted a little 
place in the country where his old 
lady could keep chickens. Well, with 
the dough they're salting away in 
those solid old U. S. Bonds, they'll 
both get their wish. And they've 
earned it . . . working overtime and 
all. If I get home when this is over, 
I’m going to thank those guys for the 
job they’ve done. They're what I call 
real Americans!” 


® e e 

Will he still feel that way when he comes home? 
No matter what you've done before, it's time now 
fo go all out in your Bond purchases. BACK 
THE ATTACK — BUY WAR BONDS! 
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the powerful Southern bloc that Hull (and 
Byrnes) can command in support of the 
Administration’s foreign policy. Moreover, 
to dismiss the top-ranking Cabinet officer 
in the midst of war might seriously impair 
morale at home and among our Allies (ob- 
serve the stir the Russian change created) . 


But despite Hull’s broadsides at press 
critics as comforters of the enemy, Mr. 


Roosevelt’s solution of the departmental 


row pleased few, either friend or foe. In- 
deed, there seemed agreement that Welles’s 
ouster was not likely to improve adminis- 
tration of the department or relations with 
Russia. Typical comments: 


The New York Herald Tribune: “What 
it [the State Department] needs is a real 
overhauling, not a stratagem to help win 
next year’s election . . . If Mr. Welles... 
is not only eliminated but kicked upstairs 
to some kind of super diplomatic mission 
to Russia or elsewhere, it would mean 
doubling a- confusion and multiplying 
jealousies which have already reduced our 
Allies to despair.” 


The Washington Post: “To be sure, 
Mr. Welles was one of the ‘Hosanna boys’ 
or ‘star gazers’ as Mr. Hull stigmatizes 
the expositors of the Four Freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter. But in terms of ulti- 
mate loyalties, surely no sin of disloyalty 
could be chalked up against Mr. Welles on 
that account. With much more justice, 
Mr. Welles could return such a charge to 
his State Department chief.” 


The New York Post: “Our relations 
with Russia and China could hardly be 
worse (in) a coalition war. The way to 
go about curing the sickness from which 
the State Department suffers is not, we 
think, to begin by removing its most com- 
petent member.” 
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‘Coin of Victory 
Barely 24 hours after the close of the 
Quebec conference last week, President 
Roosevelt added another to the Interna- 
tional question marks raised by the Cana- 


_ dian meeting. In his eleventh Lend-Lease 


report to Congress, the chief executive 
implied that the term “lend-lease” might 
in effect be a misnomer—that actually no 
repayment is expected. “The United States 
wants no new war debts to jeopardize the 
coming peace,” he declared. “Victory and 
a secure peace are the only coin in which 
we can be repaid.” Highlights of the re- 
port: 

{| From the start of Lend-Lease on March 
11, 1941, through July 31 of this year, 
total Lend-Lease aid amounted to $13,- 
973,339,000—currently dispensed at about 
$1,000,000,000 monthly. Of the grand total 
—in itself 12 per cent of American war 
costs—munitions accounted for 50 per 
cent, industrial products, 21 per cent, food 
and agricultural products, 14 per cent, and 
services (including shipbuilding and fac- 
tory repair and construction) , 15 per cent. 
{ The biggest Lend-Lease beneficiary has 
been Great Britain, with a total of $4,458,- 


~ 
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Picture you at 20,000 feet... 


You are in a postwar 

airliner. You are fly- 

ing high above the 

storms...in air nearly 
twice as thin as at sea level . . . in cold 
as low as minus 50°F. 


Yet you’re not the least dizzy. Your 
ears don’t pop. You are as comfortable 
and relaxed as in your own living 
room! 


This is not a dream. It is definitely 
the kind of air travel comfort you can 
expect in the AiResearch- pressurized 
cabins of postwar airliners. 


AiResearch engineers have been on 
this project since.long before the war. 
In our giant “Stratolab,” they’ve cre- 


ated “altitudes” as high as 65,000 feet, 


flying in living room comfort 


temperatures below minus 90°F and 
air that is eight times more rarified 
than on earth! 


Extreme conditions, yes; but these 
engineers have learned to control them. 
With the AiResearch-pressurized cab- 
in, they will literally maintain a low 
altitude inside an airliner’s cabin while 


the plane travels above 20,000 feet! 


And in the peacetime days that are 
ahead, our ever-widening experience 
with air control will contribute to your 
better living on the ground as well as 
in the skies. Keep AiResearch in mind. 
It is one of the newer trade names 
you’re going to learn to know well. 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


GARRETT 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 


CORPORATION 





"Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine Airintercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Partial martial law permits the hula hula, but Housian habeas corpus set Metzger (left) against Richardson 


000,000 worth through June 30. This sum 
excluded aid to India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


4 The second largest chunk of Lend-Lease 
went to Russia—$2,444,000,000. The So- 
viet government received more planes 
than any other Lend-Lease recipient, more 
than 100,000 tons of rails and accessories, 
more than 150,000 motor vehicles, over 
600,000 miles of telephone wire, and ap- 
proximately 190,000 field telephones. Of 
the total tonnage sent to Russia, more 
than 25 per cent was food to maintain the 
Red Army. 


Coal Cut 


As a new crisis loomed in the coal in- 
dustry (see page 81), the Office of Price 
Administration had bad news for domestic 
consumers of coal in twelve Northeastern 
and Middle-Atlantic States. Effective Sept. 
1, an OPA order cut anthracite deliveries 
to 50 per cent of last year’s requirements. 
Under the new ruling, consumers who have 
on hand coal amounting to 50 per cent or 
more: of what they used from April 1, 
1942, to March 31, 1943, are permitted no 
more coal until Dec. 1. First preference will 
go to users who have on hand less than 
one-fourth of the amount consumed dur- 
ing that base period. 


Uniform Deductions 


As early as 1922 the Department of 
Internal Revenue ruled that the cost of 
working uniforms and their upkeep was 
not a deductible item in income-tax re- 
turns. It indicated that uniforms could be 
worn on all occasions and thus were a 
personal, nondeductible expense, like ordi- 
nary clothes. Only jockeys, baseball play- 
ers, and the overalled, who in the opinion 
of the Revenue Department wore regalia 
too odd for street use, got a break. 

Nobody kicked, for in 1922 income-tax 
rates were. Jow and few of the 7,000,000 
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taxable individuals in the country wore 
uniforms. But by 1940 nearly 14,500,000 
Americans, uniformed and in mufti, were 
tearing their hair over income-tax blanks. 

Relief was in sight, however, by way of 
the New York accounting firm of J. K. 
Lasser. A watchdog of upper-bracket in- 
come taxes, Lasser also is known among 
the millions for his annually revised tip 
sheet, “Your Income Tax,” which enjoys 
a sale of more than 1,500,000 copies -on 
bookshop, newsstand, and drugstore count- 
ers from coast to coast. Lasser’s partner 
and legal mind, D. B. Chase, believed that 
the Internal Revenue ruling on uniforms 
would be a pushover if he could only get 
a test case. He got it finally. 

In her 1940 income-tax return Mrs. 
Helen Krusko Harsaghy of Yonkers, N. Y., 
a graduate nurse on private duty, boldly 
subtracted the cost of eight white uniforms, 
six white caps, three pairs of white shoes, 
and 30 pairs of white stockings, Her claim 
was disallowed. Chase heard of her plight 
and took up the cudgel. 

He knew that hospitals gencrally banned 
the use of nurse uniforms for street wear, 
not only for reasons of tradition and ethics, 
but to prevent the spread of disease. If 
hospital nurses had to pay for laundering, 
they could deduct the expense. Since Mrs. 
Harsaghy was not attached to a hospital, 
the problem was to prove that the hospital 
ban reflected the “custom and usage” of 
the nursing profession. With the aid of the 
American Nurses Association, Chase did so 
to the satisfaction of the Tax Court of the 
United States. Mrs. Harsaghy, vindicated 
on July 30, rushed to get refund blanks. 

Last week this was good news to many 
individuals preparing their Sept. 15 re- 
turns (see page 81). After mulling over 
the court’s decision, Lasser’s firm opined 
that if private nurses can demand deduc- 
tions for uniforms and their upkeep, 
anyone wearing a uniform—policemen, fire- 
men, bus drivers, gas-station attendants, 
streetcar conductors, commercial _ pilots, 


and,.dgormen—might. dni same. 


Official U.S. Navy photo 
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Hawaiian Feud 


Martial Law vs. Civil Rights 
Embroils Judge and General 


The day after Pearl Harbor, Oregon- 
born Gov. Joseph B. Poindexter of Hawaii, 
invoking M-Day plans, handed over con- 
trol of courts, wages, food, transportation, 
and possession of currency to the Army. 
Censorship was clamped on the press and 
civilian mail, and an 8 o’clock curfew on 
dogs was imposed. For this alacrity in 
abandoning the civil functions, Poindexter 
was called “a bunch of wet spaghetti” by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
whose department keeps a weather eye on 
territorial affairs. 

After the Midway victory in 1942 had 
eased the invasion threat, many Honolulu 
citizens, thinking it over in the blackout, 
came round to Ickes’s view. Through 
Samuel W. King, then territorial delegate, 
their protests reached a Congress already 
in revolt against the Executive. As a re- 
sult last Feb. 8 a new governor, Ingram 
M. Stainbeck, with Washington approval 
proclaimed a partial restoration of civil 
rule. 

But on the sorest point in the civil vs. 
military jangle—the judicial power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus guaranteeing a pris- 
oner his day in court—the Army, with 
Presidential backing, would not give an 
inch. The apparent object was to keep a 
tight hold on internees held incommuni- 
cado in the Sand Island concentration 


‘camp out in Pearl Harbor. Last week this 


ticklish controversy came to a head once 
again. 


Petitioners: Two interned natural- 
ized citizens of German origin, a brew- 
master, Walter Glockner, 48, and a con- 
struction worker, Edwin R. Seifert, 29, 
had applied for writs of habeas corpus 


‘from ..Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger. 


who eighteen months earlier had pointedly 
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To speed record finding and posting ! 


War industry has turned to Cardineer as the 
emergency answer to speedier record-finding 
and posting. It saves 40% in work hours. 
Prove it by test in your own plant. It lowers 
costs—one Cardineer unit houses 6,000 cards, 
within easy reach of the operator’s fingers. Ie 
is portable—roll it in the safe at night, or from 
desk to desk during the day. It can be ordered 
and shipped zow. It’s Diebold’s answer to 
Industry’s need for speedy record keeping with 
maximum accuracy. Order Cardineer Now. 
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turned down a similar petition under 
“military duress.” But now Judge Metzger 
complied. He claimed the governor’s proc- 
lamation had opened up the civil courts, 
and civil courts, regardless of what the 
military governor might say, cannot func- 
tion unless prisoners have the right to be 
publicly heard. 

The mild-mannered Lt. Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson Jr., who succeeded Lt. Gen. 
Delos C. Emmons as military governor, 
stuck to his guns. A sheriff serving the 
writs was stopped by an MP and thrown 
out of headquarters. Judge Metzger then 
pronounced the general in “open and no- 
torious defiance of the mandate of the 
court,” cited him in contempt, and, when 
he failed to appear to defend himself, 
coldly fined him $5,000. Thereupon Rich- 
ardson issued a general order banning any 
further court action and the issuance of 
habeas corpus writs—thus in effect for- 
bidding enforcement of the fine against 
him. The War Department officially ap- 
proved. 


Precedents: Meanwhile, in Washing- 
ton, Attorney General Francis Biddle 
teamed up with Solicitor General Charles 
Fahy and other Department of Justice 
officials to work out a clear-cut policy on 
use of martial law before the controversy 
landed in Congress or in the Supreme 
Court. As trained lawyers they knew 
that the Army was cavorting on sacred 
ground. During the War of 1812 An- 
drew Jackson got himself into a similar 
jam by defying the civil courts, was fined 
$1,000, and apologized publicly when he 
paid it. They remembered, too, the famous 
Supreme Court decision in the Milligan 
case during the Civil War. At that time 
Justice Davis echoed an age-old tenet of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence: 

“Martial law cannot arise from a threat- 
ened invasion. The necessity must be ac- 
tual and present, the invasion real, such as 
effectually closes the courts and deposes 
the civil administration.” 











General Shake-up 


In a neatly executed triple play, the War 
Department last week assigned 66-year- 
old Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick to new 
but unspecified duties of “key importance,” 
gave his former post as chairman of the 
Inter-American Defense Board to 63-year- 
old Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, and named 
63-year-old Maj. Gen. George Grunert as 
deputy commander of Drum’s Eastern De- 
fense Command and First Army. 

Of the three shifts of the sexagenarian 
generals, Drum’s transfer to an armchair 
job in Washington aroused the most inter- 
est and speculation. In his new assignment 
Drum will preside over problems of hemi- 
sphere defense with military, naval, and 
aviation delegates from the 21 American 
republics. The move was widely interpreted 
as a tactful effort to shelve the general 
rather than retire him to inactive duty 
when he reaches the age of 64 on Sept. 19. 
Drum has been a general since 1922—al- 
most twice as long as any other on active 
duty. As the only officer at the start of the 
war who had commanded an American 
army in actual battle in the last war, 
the forthright, bustling Drum was little 
pleased when Gen. George C. Marshall was 
made Chief of Staff over his head. He was 
reported liking the latest shift no better. 

Less subtly than in the case of Drum, 


‘the War Department has been shelving as 
. Many as 25 majors, lieutenant colonels, and 


colonels each week, plus an unannounced 
number of general officers. Officially, they 
have reached retirement age; actually, in 
many cases they are being let out because 








Witman—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Panda Meets Melon: 1 taste, 
I like, I devour, is the theme of these 
three photos depicting the first en- 
counter between Pao Pei, female giant 
panda of the St. Louis z00, and a slice 
of watermelon. Pao Pei (pronounced 
Beau Bay) quickly learned to like it 
and to spit out the seeds. 
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of inefficiency or misdemeanors. An out- 
growth of General Marshall’s order to re- 
organize the various commands along 
newer, streamlined, mobile lines, these “‘re- 
versions to inactive status” have become 
more pointed with the increase in the num- 
ber of younger, more progressive men avail- 
able for promotion. 


Pre-Presidential 


New York State Politicians 
Jockey for Position in 1944 


Early and secretively, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, arrived in New York last 
week. State Democratic Chairman James 


‘A. Farley already was on the scene. In 


their respective committee headquarters 
at the Biltmore Hotel they were only one 
floor apart. Neither visited the other, al- 
though once they talked by telephone. Yet 
circuitously they arrived at a meeting of 
minds on the problem before them: the 
designation of a candidate for the New 
York lieutenant governorship left vacant 
by the death of Thomas W. Wallace, a 
Republican, in July. What they were look- 
ing for was someone who could unite a 
divided party, corral the American Labor 
party’s balancing 400,000 votes, and 
thereby, they hoped, destroy the Presiden- 
tial possibilities of Republican Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey. 

Their choice was Lt. Gen. William N. 
Haskell, a New Dealer with a distinguished 
military career behind him, now on the 
staff of former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
director of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations. Haskell was 
Farley’s selection, Walker’s acquiescence. 
The two chairmen reached their agree- 
ment through separate conferences with 
Michael J. Kennedy, Tammany leader, 
Edward J. Flynn, Democratic boss of the 
Bronx, and Frank Kelley, Brooklyn leader. 

The next day in Albany, the Republi- 










































YOUR battles, too! 


ERVICE men wear these decorations of 

honor and campaign ribbons proudly. 
Each colored ribbon tells its own story of 
sacrifices... of brave deeds... of battles 
fought. 


But don’t forget, the battles they stand 
for were your battles, too. Perhaps you 
helped win them. 


Perhaps that pint of blood you donated 
to the Red Cross saved a boy’s life at dawn 
in a New Guinea swamp. That rubber you 
saved may have fought at Jebel Tahent or 
Mateur. That gasoline you didn’t use may 
be helping our armies drive on to Berlin. 


There'll be many more battles for us ci- 
vilians to take part in. It’s more important 
than ever to buy that extra bond... a few 
more war stamps. Conserve all the food, 
and rubber, and gasoline we can. 


We men and women of The Texas Com- 
pany are helping to win battles, too... by 
producing millions of gallons of 100-octane 
gasoline... toluene for explosives... high 
quality lubricants for our fighting forces. 


The proven valor of our fighting men de- 
serves the best that we at home can give. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 














BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 

TODAY 


Keep America 
Free 
































PANCAKES THE. U-BOATS 
cattl Stonutts 


ICTORY in this war is less 

likely to go to the side that 
could put the most weapons into 
action at the outset, than to the 
side that can most swiftly increase 
its output and most steadily im- 
prove the performance of its arms. 


For example, one of the Navy’s 
most useful helpers in fighting the 
U-boats is a recently perfected 
Diesel engine called a “pancake” 
because its cylinders are stacked 
one above the other. Combined 
with GM-developed controllable 
pitch propellers, this engine has 
made possible a new-type sub- 
chaser with more speed, wider 
range, increased maneuverability 
—and therefore greater effective- 
ness. 


That engine grew from the same 
roots as GM Diesels powering 


tanks, trucks, landing barges and 
the like. It is blood brother of 
the mighty GM Diesels that haul 
swift streamlined trains and 
power the newest destroyer es- 
cort vessels. 


It was made available for war- 
time use by technological progress 
which enables us to get equal 
power out of one-fifth the weight 
packed into one-third the space. 


Poison to U-boats, the “pancake” 
Diesel is not alone helping our 
fighting men to win victory. It is 
tangible and impressive proof that 
our manufacturing knowledge 
plus our war-gained experience 
in ways to improve the product, 
increase volume and stretch vital 


‘ materials, can be used after vic- 


tory to provide more and better 
things for more and more people. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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WHEN A SOLDIER SEES RED 


Big job of the Air- 

borne Command is 

the aerial delivery 

of equipment to 

fighting paratroop- 

ers, and the supply- 
ing of soldiers stranded where all 
means of transportation are cut 
off. Food; zedicine, water, ammu- 
nition, and equipment float earth- 
ward on bright-colored parachutes, 
the color coding the type of supply. 
When a soldier sees red, that para- 
chute says “water” or “guns.” It 
is modern manna from heaven. 


Notable in these cargo chutes is the man-made fabric, rayon. 
The great 24 ft. canopies must sustain loads as great as 300 Ibs. 
The fabric must be strong as rayon is strong, light and “silky” 
and, above all, tough — tough as the rayon cord in the tires of 
big bombers and in the combat tires of motorized equipment. 


CHEMICAL 


\ 


| 
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HERCULES 


MATERIALS 


FOR 


Chemical cotton, from which 
the high-tensile rayon is made, is 
one of the primary chemistries of 
Hercules Land. As with rosin 
derivatives, resins, terpenes, ex- 
plosives, cellulose products and 
papermakers’ chemicals, our job 
is to produce a chemical of the 
highest order. .. constantly work- 
ing to develop its qualities, so that 
those who use it can produce an 
even finer finished product. 

Our knowledge of these materials 
and the work we are doing with 
them may have important bearing 


on your products for war and your products planned for peace. 
We shall be glad if our Experiment Station can help you and 
we invite you to explore the possibilities with us. We shall 
welcome a letter from you, addressed to Department N-93, 
Hlercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


INDUSTRY 


IN-188. Copyright, 1948, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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Bertrand Hoffman, ‘Countess’ Buchanan-Dineen, Doctor Thomas and Theresa Behrens gave Detroit another spy thriller 


cans chose Joe R. Hanley, majority leader 
of the State Senate, whom they had pre- 
viously designated as heir to Wallace’s post 
—until the courts decided that a special 
election was necessary to fill it (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 23). 

Haskell, 65, is a Roman Catholic and 
lives in Garrison, across the Hudson from 
West Point. His upstate residence was an 
important factor in Farley’s judgment, 
since it would contribute to his vote-get- 
ting power outside New York City, while 
his religion would effectively appeal to the 
vast mass of Catholic voters in the cities. 
Hanley, 67, is an ordained Methodist 
minister (he was an Army chaplain in 
the last war) and also lives upstate, in 
Perry. 

Actually both candidates are pawns in 
much larger contests which may decide 
where New York’s 47 electoral votes will 
fall in the coming Presidential election. 
For the Democrats, this is not only a 
tussle with Dewey but a struggle within 
the party for control of the state’s delega- 
tion to the 1944 convention. Farley, as 
anti-fourth-term as he was anti-third- 
term, must restore the prestige he lost 
iast November when Dewey shellacked his 
candidate for governor. Haskell’s victory 
would help. But it also would strengthen 
President Roosevelt’s bid for control of 
the delegation since Walker could point to 
Haskell’s New Deal tinge—sufficient to 
win back ALP support which had been 
denied Farley last fall. 

For the Republicans and Dewey, equally 
big things are at stake. Now the leading 
choice for Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion in popular opinion polls, Dewey has 
insisted he will serve out his Albany term. 
But a victory for Hanley would so enhance 
his prestige that he could hardly resist a 
draft movement. Hanley’s defeat, on the 
other hand, would be almost sure to bar 
Dewey as a Republican candidate in 1944 
because (1) it would be tantamount to a 
vote of no confidence in his state adminis- 
tration; (2) it would force him to leave a 
Democrat in the executive chair while he 
campaigned outside the state. 





Spy Trap 
FBI Smashes Detroit Ring 
With Aid of Bogus Countess 


Since 1939, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation had fished steadily in Detroit’s 
teeming, polyglot waters. Last year it 
pulled in the restaurant-owner Max 
Stephan, caught aiding the 21-year-old 
Nazi flier Hans Peter Krug in his flight 
from a Canadian prison camp. Last week 
the FBI landed six alleged members of a 
spy ring. 

The ring was cracked when its key link 
with Germany, the pretty European-edu- 
cated Canadian, Grace Buchanan-Dineen, 
turned informer. In Budapest she had been 
recruited for espionage by a Vassar ex- 
change student and folklore lecturer, Sari 
de Hajek. Thereafter Miss Buchanan- 
Dineen playéd out a Hitchcock-like plot. 
Trained in Berlin and armed with the 
names of 200 prominent United States 
residents and $2,500 in cash, she flew to 
New York via Lisbon, visited her Toronto 
home, then set herself up in a Detroit 
apartment next to the Naval Armory. 

As “Countess” Buchanan-Dineen, the 
34-year-old Nazi convert delighted Detroit 
clubwomen with her chatty, but unprofit- 
able, talks on foreign affairs. The title she 
borrowed from a great-grandfather, the last 
Breton Count de Neen. 

The FBI watched the bogus countess 
from the moment of her arrival in Detroit 
in 1941. One day, agents interrupted her 
lectures, accused her of spying into the 
Ford plant, and persuaded her to talk. She 
turned counteragent under the surveil- 
lance of John Bugas, special agent as- 
signed to the Detroit FBI, and proceeded 
to spin a web about: 

Mrs. Theresa Wassertauer Behrens, 44, 
a naturalized German-American, born in 
Yugoslavia. She became secretary of the In- 
ternational Center of the Detroit YWCA 
and was charged with passing on informa- 
tion about the Pullman Co. in Chicago. 
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Dr. Fred William Thomas, 44, Ohio- 
born of German parents, who wormed bits 
of information from his patients and had 
known Bund connections. He was accused 
specifically of prying into American nitro- 
glycerine production and into an Qhio 
branch of Westinghouse. ; 

Bertrand Stuart Hoffman, 27, holder of 
a medical discharge from the Navy and 
member of the American merchant marine. 
Picked up in a New York hotel, he was 
charged with supplying information about 
the Ford plant and the Grosse Ile Naval 
Training Station in Detroit. 

Marianne von Moltke, plump, blond, 
and 40, wife of a Wayne University pro- 
fessor of German who immediately was 
suspended from his job. A bona fide count- 
ess, Graefin von Moltke was held as an 
enemy alien. 

Emma _ Elise Leonhardt, 57, called 
“Mamma,” who ran a better-class Detroit 
boardinghouse. She helped found the city’s 
German Bund and took pride in two 
Nazified daughters, one of whom worked 
in Berlin with one of the eight saboteurs 
captured on Long Island last year. Mrs. 
Leonhardt was also arrested as an enemy 
alien. 

On details regarding the arrests the FBI 
was silent. But there was no lack of volu- 
bility among Detroit clubwomen gulled 
by “Countess” Buchanan-Dineen. Mem- 
bers of the Birmingham League of Catho- 
lic Women who had heard the “Countess” 
speak at a May breakfast called her a 
“weak, artificial creature” who deserved 
“to be strung up.” Nevertheless United 
States District Attorney John C. Lehr 
said that without more evidence he would 
not ask the death penalty for the ring- 
leader and her three principal tools who 
stand accused under the Wartime Es- 
pionage Act. 


To Sting Again 

On Monday, the 30th birthday of 
United States naval aviation, the eighth 
Hornet was launched at Newport News, 
Va. The new carrier replaces Hornet the 











“The Army inspectors hit the ceiling the day a special jig broke down 





and stopped our machine shop cold. Our war job is building bomber 
nose sections. And when we shut down, we hold up airplane 
assembly all along the line, and skilled men lose precious time.” 





““RUSH IT BY AIR EXPRESS!”, I ordered. The 
replacement was in Jersey City, 2500 miles 
away, but before the first shift came on next 
morning, mechanics had installed the new jig. 





NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as 
shipment is ready—to assure fastest delivery. 
Pack Compactly —to cut costs, by obtaining 
best ratio of size to weight. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


Recently — as a direct result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by 
wartime demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands — 
Air Express rates within the United States were reduced, so that shippers are today 
saving an average of 104% on air cargo shipments. ask for our new 1943-44 
CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 
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Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AiR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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seventh—the take-off ship for Doolittle’s 
Tokyo bombers—which was later sunk by 
our own fleet in the Southwest Pacific 
after being badly damaged by incessant 
Japanese air attacks. 


Kelland’s Surprise 


GOP Ex-Isolationist Proposes 
Postwar Imperialism for U.S. 


Republicans in quest of a postwar for- 
eign policy strong enough to match the 
Administration’s in next year’s election 
were handed a full-blown surprise last 
week. It sprang from the brain of Clarence 
Budington Kelland, the crusty, 62-year- 
old author, ex-publicity director of the 
party, Arizona National Committeeman, 
and a member of the GOP’s official Post- 
war Advisory Council set up to counteract 
the unofficial Willkie-inspired Postwar 
Policy Association. 

Without troubling to give National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler a preview 
of his program, Kelland laid it before a 
small Republican luncheon in New York. 
This result of much “soul-searching,” he 
said, would be presented to the Postwar 
Advisory Council meeting at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., early in September. 

Jumping about as far from his pre-Pearl 
Harbor isolationist stand as possible, Scat- 
tergood Baines’s creator blueprinted a cu- 
rious mixture of collaboration and bellicose 
American imperialism. The collaboration 
would be accomplished: (1) by the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and China 
administering the conquered countries 
while an international commission studied 
postwar world economic needs; (2) through 
a@ mutual-assistance concord between the 
same nations for offensive or defensive ac- 
tion; (3) by a permanent defensive alli- 
ance between the United States and Brit- 
ain; .nd (4) by a-defensive alliance of all 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

As insurance, however, against the fail- 
ure of these four “zones of safety,” Kelland 
turned jingoistic. He would put the flag 
permanently over sea and air bases in 
Dakar and Casablanca, Iceland, Green- 
land, Bermuda, and various Caribbean 
islands; turn the Pacific into an American 
lake, with the United States occupying 
islands as required; and make the nation 
“impregnable” behind ‘a huge standing 
army, a powerful air force, and a five- 
ocean navy. Military control of the bases 
and islands would be by treaty or, if nec- 
essary, by force. 

There must be no surrender of American 
sovereignty, Kelland said; “We will become 
a part of no utopian superstate, no partner 
in Union Now, no tail wagging at the end 
of any dog, but a nation, proud, just, 
generous.” 


q While Kelland was praised in many 
quarters on the grounds that he had at 
least brought the subject into the open, 
his proposals provoked little enthusiasm 
among isolationists. In Chicago, William 








hese are lonesome, waiting days for you. 
The telephone is strangely silent. No 
door bell rings. 


Across a thousand, thousand miles of 
straining heartstrings, his hand rests on 
your shoulder. 


“Keep your chin up,” he seems to say. 
“Pll be Pack.” 


With all your heart, you wish he were back 
—now! - 
Bringing him back sooner is what we, too, 


are living for and working for. Your man, 
and our men. Back! Safe! 


So we’re making carbines—powerful, light- 
weight guns—for your man . . . instead of 
shiny, new, smooth-touch typewriters for you. 


We know you're glad that’s the way it is. 


We know you could use a new Underwood. 
It would help you do your work faster, 
easier, better. We'd like you to have it, too 
— if it weren’t for him. 


Like you, we’re mighty proud to be working 
hard to speed the day when he'll come 
back to you! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


% We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 

Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts— 

Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Mis. 
cellancous Items. 


Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds. . To Shorten the Duration 
Copyright 1943, Underwood Ettfott Fisher Company 
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Sennessee- 


THE FIRST PUBLIC 
POWER STATE 


18 BILLION KWH ANNUAL CAPACITY 





Jom PRENTICE COOPER 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 





Biignteen billion kilowatt-hours is the 


lowest rate in eastern America. 
Cooperative native-born 
5577 ‘and semi-skilled labor. 


x Opportunity for low-cost as- 








semblage of raw materials or Low-cost power is only one of many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennes- 

rs et eo see. Check the other basic advantages 

—" listed. 

ae Na Ie ng 

pean gro deg ge grea Manufacturers interested in meeting 

State end muniion gor changing conditions and post-war com- 

a a ee petition should investigate Tennessee 
now. 





Write for specific information and surveys relating to your particu- 
lar requirements. Ask for illustrated booklet: “Tennessee—Land of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
606 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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Kelland created five safety zones 


J. Grace, secretary of the Republican 
Nationalist Revival Committee, who fa- 
vors Col. Robert R. McCormick for Presi- 
dent, remarked: “If Kelland is right, then 
George Washington and the founding fa- 
thers were miserably wrong.” 


{The New York Herald Tribune, fore- 
most Republican paper in the country, 
termed Kelland’s proposals a reflection of 
“the educational effect of events since the 
attack on Pearl Harbor.” It commended 
the “intellectual candor” of the author 
whom it had called, on his appointment 
in 1942 to a brief spell as party publicity 
chairman, “about the wrongest man in the 
United States up to Dec. 7 . . . now at 
pains to make it clear that he is still 
wrong.” 


Tammany Twilight 


The cold, business-like, pink brick build- 
ing with the pseudo-Federalist facade 
fronting on Union Square in New York 
looked lonelier than ever last week. The 
home of the Society of Tammany was in 
its last days as headquarters for the cele- 
brated New York Democratic political 
machine; it had been peddled for a sum 
around $250,000. Soon it would house 
Local 91, the children’s dressmakers’ divi- 
sion of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. By an odd quirk of fate, 
it was thus indirectly to lend aid and com- 
fort to Tammany’s implacable nemesis, 
the strongly ILGWU-supported American 
Labor Party. 

The latest wigwam of the sachems and 
braves had run a cheerless course with the 
flagging political fortunes of its tenantry. 
In its first few roistering decades, the up- 
and-coming Tammany of the late 1700s 
met simply and conveniently in taverns. 
In its lushest era of the bosses Tweed, 
Croker, and Murphy, its sons held forth 
in a large Victorian structure redolent with 
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= | Yes Indeed... Pigs Grow Bigger 
fa- 
re- Farmer H. G. McCoy, First National’s popular V.P., is in a jam—learning 
ry, the hard way that housing projects should allow for expansion. Growth, 
nad Mr. McCoy, is the destiny of small pigs, if not their destination. We're - 
ied sorry we couldn’t accept your subscription to the FARM JOURNAL for it 
or might have saved you a deal of trouble. You can cope with your housing 
we shortage, however, while the paper shortage limits the FARM JOURNAL 
he to 2,700,000 copies—all consigned to prepaid rural subscribers. 
> : a ee 
Except for paper restrictions, the FARM JOURNAL would be well up 
toward an edition of 3,000,000 copies. Though we long ago gave up all new 
id circulation effort, mailbags full of subscriptions are received each month— 
de spontaneous recognition of that editorial leadership which has made 
tk FARM JOURNAL the largest rural magazine in America. If you raise your 
‘he own spare ribs or simply want the truth and all of it about the farm situa- 
ed : tion, borrow if you must, but at any rate read the FARM JOURNAL. 
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cigar smoke and the happy chants of the 
Tammany war whoop: “Swamp ’em, 
swamp ‘em, get the wampum.” When it 
moved to its handsome new $950,000 home 
in 1927, during the boom mayoralty of 
Jimmy Walker, the society had every hope 
that its salad days would continue. 

But Walker resigned under a cloud. 
Tammany was in and out with the Roose- 
velt administration. It lost three city elec- 
tions in a row—and with them its control 
of patronage. Its prime district leader, 
James J. Hines, was jailed by Thomas E. 
Dewey, then District Attorney, for pro- 
tecting the policy racket. Hard times, were 
reflected in the bleak, deserted air of Tam- 
many headquarters, and the building’s 
sale as an economy measure followed. Now 
led by New Dealer Michael. J. Kennedy, 
the New York County Democratic Com- 
mittee (as Tammany is formally known) 
prepared to take rooms temporarily at the 
National Democratic Club in midtown. 


Bar’s Ban 


At its annual convention in Chicago last 
week the American Bar Association inched 
away from a historic policy—of allowing 
no more than a handful of Negroes among 
its 30,000 members. Previously two nega- 
tive votes by the sixteen-member board of 
governors were enough to block an appli- 
cation. Since ten of the sixteen governors 
are chosen from the ten Federal judicial 
districts and two of those include South- 
ern states, a Negro veto had been virtual- 
ly guaranteed. From now on a veto will 
require four votes. 

The revision did not come without a 
fight. A meager 1,500 delegates (half the 
usual number) were first offered a pro- 
posal to admit members by simple major- 
ity approval. But Southern delegates 
howled, and the four-vote blackball was 
accepted as a compromise. A declaration 
that “membership in the American Bar 
Association is not dependent upon race. 


creed, or color” embroidered the conces- 


sion. 

The association’s change of heart at first 
looked like a modest triumph for Francis 
E. Rivers, a Negro assistant district at- 
torney in New York. For more than nine 
months, backed by a New York Bar As- 
sociation committee to investigate the na- 
tional organization’s Jim Crow policy, 
Rivers had waged a campaign for member- 
ship. Quick action on Negro applications 
was promised by the association’s new 
president, Joseph W. Henderson, a tubby. 
red-headed Philadelphia Republican who 
once won a favorable Supreme Court de- 
cision for a Jehovah Witness client op- 
posed to flag saluting. 

But the board deferred action on the 
Rivers application, and instead, admitted 
as the first Negro since 1912, James S. 
Watson of New York, a municipal court 
judge sponsored by Lt. Col. Charles Po- 
letti, former Lieutenant Governor of New 
York. Thereafter President Henderson an- 
nounced there were no more Negro names 
up for consideration. 
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Youngest Ambassador 


Since Moscow replaced Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinoff two weeks ago with the 
comparatively unknown chargé d'affaires, 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the telephones in the 
Russian Embassy on Sixteenth Street in 
Washington have been ringing almost con- 
tinuously. Newspapermen sought a word 
picture of the Kremlin’s newest repre- 
sentative. However, barricaded behind 
deep red draperies and a watchful embassy 
staff, the new ambassador zealously guard- 
ed his reputation as a man of few words 
and less publicity. 

Tall, dark, and 35, Gromyko is the 
youngest man ever to be ambassador for 
&@ major power in this country. He con- 
trasts sharply with his jovial predecessor, 
who figured prominently in global intrigue. 
Gromyko’s history—prior to his arrival 
here in 1939 as embassy counselor—in- 
cluded graduation from the University of 
Moscow, teaching economics, and one 
year’s service in charge of the American 
section of Moscow’s Foreign Office. Lit- 
vinoff was a good mixer. Gromyko is re- 
tiring and taciturn. 


Experienced: Running the embassy 
is no new experience for the newly ap- 
pointed ambassador. Gromyko took over 
as chargé d'affaires for three months be- 
fore Litvinoff arrived in this country on 
Dec. 7, 1941. Then last May, when Lit- 
vinoff was called home Gromyko took over 
again. All told, he has had six months’ 
apprenticeship. 


Before becoming ambassador, Gromyko 
lived quietly in the suburbs with his wife 
and two children, Anatoli, 14, and Milya. 
6. His new status, which is not official un- 
til his credentials are presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, requires residence in the 
embassy. His enthusiasms run to volley 
ball—which he plays with embassy asso- 
ciates—and collecting stamps for Anatoli’s 
album. On Saturday afternoons he fre- 
quents the movie houses on F Street; his 
first public appearance as head of the So- 
viet delegation was at a showing of “The 
City That Stopped Hitler,” a documentary 
film of Stalingrad. 


Time to Spare: Unless Gromyko’s 
duties are heavier than Litvinoff’s, he will 
have plenty of time for diversion. Litvinoff 
had come with high hopes of persuading 
Washington strategists to try to breach 
Europe’s West Wall. But he made no im- 
pact on the strategic thinking of the White 
House, the Combined Chiefs of Staff, or 
the Pentagon. 

Gromyko doesn’t pretend to have Lit- 
vinoff’s persuasive powers, and the Krem- | 
lin obviously is not counting on him to 
succeed where Litvinoff failed. But his 
acquaintances think he is unlikely to seek 
refuge from possible ennui in amusement. 
Diligent, industrious, and strongly patri- 
otic, Gromyko is expected to spend his spare 
moments boning up on American history, 
poring over the reports of American manu- 
facturers, and studying political and mili- 
tary journals—standard procedure for a 
typical Soviet career diplomat. 








Tovarich! Ambassador and Mrs.Gromyko visit some of their young countrymen 
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Cin we tan the Handt 


P ON YOUR FREEZER? 


Ever stop to think what happened, to 
take ice cream out of the bulging bicep 
department? 


Power took hold, and turned the handle. 


Pop sat back and watched, smiling from 
ear to ear. Price came down, too. Mom 
was pleased. The kids? Well... 


We don’t think it’s boasting when we re- 
mind you that Diesel Power is one of the 
ity WV ren eA | best ways in the world to turn handles. 
n- me "mm sae ma | The Army and Navy think so. They’ve 
7 Re got us so busy building Diesels that turn 
pumps, and generators for light and radio, 
and winches and all kinds of other things, 
that we couldn’t turn a handle for you 
now, even though we want to. And we don’t 
want to now, unless it’s fastened onto some- 
thing that’s headed for Tokyo or Berlin. 





But it makes our mouths water to think 
of all the handles that are going to need 
turning after the war. Dependably, cheaply, 
safely—as Diesel Power can turn them. 
On farm equipment... construction ma- 
chines... industrial products, to name just 
a few... 


| ty ny 


If you'll tell us about how big your freezer 
will be, and how fast you want it turned, 
we can both be thinking about it. And you 
can lick the dasher. Rogers Diesel and 
Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York 59, N. Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, Edwards Company, Ed- 
wards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower Company. 


* ROGERS 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


: Diesel Engines, 5 10 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines * Generator Sets 
Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms 
Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined deluxe Railway Moto: Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
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Boss Executioner Takes Over 


the Jittery Nazi Home Front 


Shake-Up in Officialdom 
Shows Growing Fear for Morale 
Shaken by Allied Victories 


If all the world forsake thee, 
We shall be faithful still. 


That is the pledge that the Nazi SS 
troops, known also as Elite Guards, chant 
to their supreme chief, Adolf Hitler. And 
it was to the SS men’s boss, Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Himmler, that Hitler last week 
turned in a new crisis. 

The Fihrer had a new job waiting to be 
filled—that of a commander-in-chief of the 
home front. The duties were onerous: 
meeting the shocks to German home 
morale caused by a mounting series of 
Nazi reverses—defeat in Russia, defeat in 
Sicily, defeat of the U-boats, the fall of 
Mussolini, the growing terrible weight 
of the Allied bombings of key Reich cities, 
and revolt in Denmark (see page 70). A 
strong and superfaithful henchman was 
needed. And Himmler, the dreaded 


even the danger of defeat. Never for one 
moment did he dismiss the possibility of 
opposition arising in the rear, and he made 
it his particular concern to see that no 
“stab-in-the-back” should make collapse 
inevitable again. 

Beginning with the Nazis’ seizure of 
power, Himmler step by step enlarged his 
police controls and built up the armed 
forces at his disposal. The core of his 


influence, first within the party and later: 


in the Reich administration, consisted of 
the black-uniformed SS or Schutz-Staffel 
troops—the party militia which he had 
commanded since 1929. Its strength rapidly 
expanded from about 100,000 at the time 
when Hitler came to power to more than 
500,000 at present. 

The character and organization of this 
force has changed considerably over the 
years, although it has remained throughout 
under the personal command of Himmler. 
Originally the SS comprised merely the 
pick of the Sturm-Abteilung or SA storm 
troops, but Himmler developed it into a 
competing organization which reached the 





but devoted high executioner of 
the Reich and conquered terri- 
tories, was that man. 

So on Aug. 24, Hitler formally 
put the Gestapo chief in supreme 
command of the home front by 
appointing him not only Minister 
of the Interior but Chief of the 
Reich Administration—a title 
which his predecessor in office, 
Dr. Wilhelm Frick, never had 
held. Actually the broad powers 
conferred on Himmler made him 
a virtual Reich Chancellor in all 
save foreign and military affairs, 
where Hitler still reserves the last 
word for himself. 

The announcement of Himm- 
ler’s promotion was made with- 
out fanfare in the course of an 
administrative shake-up. By the 
same decree Baron Constantin 
von Neurath was relieved as 
Reich Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia and that post went to 
Dr. Frick. 


Himmler’s Rise: Himmler 
came to his new job supremely 
well prepared. Over the years, 
while Hitler and his:staff planned 
for blitz victories and a final 
triumph, the mild-looking, pasty- 
faced Gestapo chief methodically 


prepared for any eventuality— 





Hitler raised Himmler another step 


Newsweek 
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apex of its power with the purge of the 
Brown Shirts in June 1934. From the main 
trunk of the SS sprang various organiza- 
tional offshots, each of which has since de- 
veloped into a formidable force: the Ge- 
stapo (secret police) founded in April 1933: 
the SS-Verfiigungstruppen (disposal troops) 
set up in 1938-39 to quell internal upris- 
ings; and the Waffen-SS or SS-in-arms 
organized in the winter of 1939-40 and used 
in combat on a par with the Wehrmacht. 

As commander-in-chief of the Waffen-SS 
—which Hitler in his speech of March 15, 
1942, formally recognized as one of the 
“four pillars of the Wehrmacht” along with 
the army, navy, and Luftwaffe—the Ge- 
stapo chief was able even to influence 
military operations. He used his position to 
bring more and more “party generals” into 
the high command and to oust professional 
officers who had incurred his displeasure. 
Hence the ingrained and mutual aversion 
between Himmler and the generals’ clique 
led by Brauchitsch, Halder, Mannstein, 
and others. 

Even before he moved last week from 
his former headquarters in the Prinz- 
Albrecht Strasse to the Interior Ministry 
on the fringe of the Tiergarten, Himmler 
tackled a job full of possibilities for an 
expert in wreaking retribution. It was an 
investigation of the way the Allied High 
Command in Britain had learned about the 
secret research center in Peenemiinde that 
was blitzed by the RAF (Newsweek, Aug. 
$0). This carefully planned and daringly 
executed blow had proved doubly painful 
to the Nazis since it reportedly involved 
the deaths of two prominent Ger- 
man generals: the head of the 
research station, Maj. Gen. Wolf- 
gang von Chamier-Glisezenski, 
who, according to Swiss dis- 
patches was murdered at his post 
during the raid, and the Luft- 
waffe’s Chief of Staff, Col. Gen. 
Hans Jeschonnek, killed while 
studying one of General von 
Chamier-Glisezenski’s “secret 
weapons. 
Significance 

Himmler’s promotion was not 
a sign that German morale was 
cracking, although it. has been 
dealt some heavy blows by events 
in the Mediterranean and Russia. 
Instead, it indicated that the 
Nazis were battening down the 
hatches to weather a worse storm. 
Himmler’s job will be to preserve 
morale when such extreme shocks 
as the withdrawal of Italy from 
the war occur. 

The increasingly heavy air 
raids also had a good deal to do 
with the elevation of the SS chief. 
The Germans themselves claimed 
that only the SS could handle 
anything so great as the evacu- 
ation of Nazi cities. However, 
= Newsweek's Stockholm corre- 
spondent cabled: “There’s a big 
if in Himmler’s ability to carry 
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FOR THAT 1500 POUNDS MORE PER MAN 


Just recently in the news columns 
appeared a Steel Institute state- 
ment that in present-day warfare 
there is an average of 24,600 pounds 
of steel produced annually for every 
man in the fighting forces, 1500 
pounds more than in the last war. 

That mild-mannered statistical 
item is a dynamic symbol of what 
has happened in mechanized war- 
fare. And it is a token of the job 
problems which face the personnel, 
the millions of men and women on 
the home front, engaged in war- 
work plants. Nearly every war- 
work plant today has the problem 
of fabricating or processing, and 
testing steel. Steel is made in hun- 
dreds of different kinds and forms, 
depending upon the use to which it 


is put, and the converting of steel 
to war-material purposes has be- 
come an elaborate science. 

For those whose war work calls 


_for an introductory knowledge of 


steel, we have prepared a booklet, 
Steel in the Making, a brief, 


gETHLEHEY 
STEEL 


non-technical treatise describing 
the fundamentals of steel-making. 
We shall be glad to send a sample 
copy to any war worker in the United 
Nations. For our Latin American 
neighbors we have prepared edi- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Copies of the booklet can be sup- 
plied at cost to any war-work plant 
for distribution to its employees. 
Address inquiries to Publica- 
tions Department, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


Export Distributor: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORP. 
25 Broadway New York City 





Back in Revolutionary days, soldiers 
carried their powder in horns, can- 
noneers in kegs. Lives depended on 
keeping it clean and dry. 

Today every modern precaution is 
taken. The powder that fires our big 
shells is kept dry in new-type metal 
cans. These are filled at powder mills 
and transported to loading plants. 
There the powder is put into the silk 


bags used to charge the guns. 


These powder cans by the thou- 
sands were once formed from steel 
sheets and then coated with zinc. A 
manufacturer, co-operating with the 
Army Ordnance Department, rede- 
signed the can and, by using ARMco 
Zincerip, saved 50% of war-scarce 
zinc, reduced the weight and speeded 
up production. This could be done 
because this special-purpose sheet 
metal may be severely formed without 
breaking the zinc coating. 


Wartime research is creating new 
and better steels and improving the 




































“Keep your powder dry!" 


older ones, When peace comes, these 
same steels will be used to make 
lighter, stronger, more attractive prod- 
ucts for homes and for industry. 

All of us want to shorten the war 
and bring our boys back to a happy, 
prosperous America. We can 
that day by buying every War Bond 
we can afford. This will give us the 
savings to buy the necessary peace- 
time products that will help provide 
millions of jobs for our fighters and 
war workers. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1551 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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out his air-raid tasks. As a result of the 
Hamburg raids, the SS setup in that city 
broke down as completely as the municipal 
services. The whole district all the way up 
to the Danish border was entirely open and 
people could travel about at will without 
being challenged for passes.” 

Himmler’s appointment meant more sc- 
vere repressive measures for the occupied 
countries as well as for Germans. The popu- 
lations of some states, particularly Norway 
and Denmark, reacted to the fall of Musso- 
lini by openly defying the Nazis. The form 
the German reply took in Denmark last 
week was probably mild in comparison 
with what is coming under Himmler. 

Just where the shift left Himmler in re- 





‘lation to German hopes for peace with 


Russia was not clear. Superficially at least. 
the Gestapo chief’s increased power should 
diminish whatever ‘chance the Germans 
had of a separate peace with Russia. If 
there is anyone with whom the Soviets 
‘would not deal, it is Himmler. But in the 
shuffle a strange development took place. A 
number of diplomats always associated 
with Western Europe were transferred and 
their posts taken by men who had special- 
ized in the problems of Eastern Europe. 


Curtin’s Confidence 


When the Australian Parliament was 
dissolved in June, Prime Minister John 
Curtin, whose Labor government had just 
survived a “no confidence” motion by a 
single, vote, uttered a wish—that the next 
administration would be strong enough to 
govern with firmness and decision. 

Last week, latest appraisals of Curtin’s 
victory in the Aug. 21 poll (NEwswerx, 
Aug. 30) showed that ‘his wish had been 
realized beyond his wildest expectations. 
With the soldier returns still being counted 
and several results still uncertain, figures 
for the 75-man House of Representatives 
showed: Labor, 48; United Australia, 13; 
Country, 7; and 1 independent. All mem- 
bers of Curtin’s Cabinet were reelected. 
Labor even won control of the 3$6-man 
Senate, giving it a majority in both houses. 
It also brought in Australia’s first woman 
senator, Dorothy Tangney, a lively, well- 
dressed Irish schoolteacher, who is regarded 
as one of the most brilliant of the active 
Labor supporters in Western Australia. 

The result was a resounding personal 
triumph for Curtin and a tribute to his 
energetic war record since his government 
took office in 1941. It was all the more re- 
markable because Curtin, with his slight 
squint, is not.a spectacular but in fact 
rather a colorless man. And if he visits the 
United States and Great Britain—as he 
may do now with a safe majority at home 
—he will be stamped as a forthright if 
somewhat crude orator of 1890 vintage, but 
one whose honesty and utter sincerity 
serve to offset his dull delivery. 

Immediately after the bitter election 
campaign, Curtin took it easy in his small 
wooden house screened by flame trees now 
blooming in the streets of Cottesloe, neat 
Perth, Western Australia. There he put up 
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Problems of precision bombing 
...and how they are met 


—— A LOT MORE to precision 
bombing than pointing a bombsight 
at what you want to hit and dropping 
the bombs. 


Ask the pilot or co-pilot. Ask the navi- 
gator or bombardier. Ask the gunners. 
Ask the radio man. Ask the ground crew. 


First, they'll tell you, the plane must 
be guided through miles of trackless skies 
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ENEMY PLANES TRY TO HIT YOU FROM ABOVE 
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to a target that’s often no bigger than 
your own backyard. 


You often take off with the thermome- 
ter at 120°, sweating like a horse in your 
heavy uniform. And soon you're up 
where it’s 50 below zero and the sweat 
has turned to ice. 


A determined enemy does all he can 
to stop you. You fly through a death- 
filled curtain of anti-aircraft fire. Enemy 
planes attack from all angles, trying to 
niddle you with machine gun bullets. 


Fear gnaws.at your nerves as the 
weary hours grind on. Fatigue tugs at 
your eyelids in the high altitude. 


Finally, you spot the target. You’re 


lined up! Then—Bombs away! Your mis- 
sion is done. You turn back toward your 
base. The enemy pursuit planes, fuel 
tanks running low, skim back to earth. 
Then comes the let-down. Your cumber- 
some clothes are a weight on your chest. 


You feel light-headed, incredibly tired. 


But usually you get back. You get back 
because you’re physically tough, trained 
until every part of your job is almost 
automatic. You get back because every 
member of the crew is the ‘same kind of 
man with the same kind of training. 


And there’s another reason. . . instru- 
ments for precision control that help you 
with your job. 


Tools of war...built for peace 


Where do the precision instruments come 
from? The -answer is that they were de- 
veloped in years of peace to assist trans- 
port pilots in their fight against fatigue 
on long flights and to add to the safety 
of peacetime air travel. Then they were 





WiLey Post—his world flight suggested a 


possibility. 


improved and adapted to war. 


A typical example of these precision 


instruments is the Sperry Gyropilot. This 


is a device which automatically holds an 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES...YOU LEND YOUR MONEY! BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


airplane in level flight and on its course 
with unvarying accuracy. 


The Gyropilot has been used on trans- 
port planes since shortly after Wiley Post 
proved it practical on his solo flight 
around the world 10 years ago this sum- 
mer. Army experts were quick to see its 
possibilities. They helped Sperry develop 
an improved electronic model which 
you'll soon be hearing more about. 


Moving the controls with hydraulic 
muscles made by the Vickers and Gyro- 
scope divisions of Sperry, the Gyropilot 
frees the pilot and co-pilot from the 
strain of handling the plane except in 
combat or in emergencies. 


It is also used to hold the plane on an 
exact and accurate course during the 
final bombing run. 





BOMBER CREW-—in the end, it’s up to them. 


Teamwork does the impossible 


The Gyropilot is but one member of a 
team—a team of men and precision in- 
struments. Among other members of the 
instrument team, are the Kollsman Sen- 
sitive Altimeter, the Norden and Sperry 
Bombsights, communications equipment 
made by Bendix and Western Electric, 
and many, many other instruments. 


All these instruments help make pre- 
cision bombing much more effective. 
Without them, we should lose a lot of 
men and bombers that we don’t lose now. 
But precision bombing still remains a tough, 
hard job for every member of the crew. 

In the end the things that count most 


are the endurance, skill, and guts of the 
bomber crews. 


Our hats are off to these men. With 
their courage and skill, teamwork does 
the impossible. 





Sperry 
CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 


VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 
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his feet and conducted the country’s most 
essential business by telephone. Sometimes 
his secretary arrived with a deciphered 
message from London or Washington, but 
most of the time Curtin rested, ate meals 
cooked by his wife (the Curtins have no 
maid), and slept. 

That was typical of Curtin. So was the 
fact that on election night he went to a 
neighborhood theater and sat through 
“The Courtship of Andy Hardy.” And so 
was his clean handling of the campaign, 
during which he refrained from personali- 
ties and never allowed the Labor party to 


issue pamphlets containing political state- ¢ 


ments it might later regret. That, plus dis; 
unity in the coalition Opposition, helped 
swing the balance so strongly in the Prime 
Minister’s favor. 


Denmark in Turmoil 


Nazi Occupiers Are Defied 
in Brief but Bloody Revolt 


In 79 years of peace and prosperity, the 
Danish people had all but forgotten how 
to fight. Defeated by Prussia in 1864, they 
had resolved to wage no more wars. Den- 
mark became the world’s most pacifist 
nation where the spirit of disarmament 
was pushed to the point of “defense- 
nihilism.” So when in the dead of the 
night of April 9, 1940, the Nazis swarmed 
over the Danish frontiers they met no 
more than token resistance. 

But last week, after three years of Ger- 





man occupation that had grown harsher 
every day, the Danes reached for their 
weapons again and, for a brief but bloody 
moment, struck back. The crisis came 
suddenly but not unexpectedly. It was 
precipitated by a growing wave of sabo- 
tage, reputedly fostered by British-trained 
experts dropped from the air. The final 
spark was the blowing-up of Copenhagen’s 
circular forum, the country’s biggest exhi- 
bition hall, and now a barracks for Ger- 
man soldiers. 

That was a moment for which Maj. 


..Gen. Hermann von Hanneken, the Ger- 
man military commander, had been wait- 


ing. For besides sabotage, there was 
another reason why the Germans wanted 
to smash the last remnants of Denmark’s 
independence—the little Baltic country 
offered the Allies the only gateway into 
Northern Germany that was not com- 
pletely controlled by the Germans them- 
selves. a iy 

Therefore on Aug. 28, the Germans 
struck—not with fire but with an ultima- 
tum: the principal barb in its eight-point 
program was a demand for a Danish proc- 
lamation of martial law plus the right for 
the Germans to try caboteurs in German 
military courts, where they would be sub- 
ject to the death penalty. Confronted with 
this, King Christian X threatened to abdi- 
cate. And Premier Eric Scavenius decided 
to cut short nearly a year’s “collabora- 
tion”’—he rejected the German demands. 
Then Hanneken struck again—this time 
by imposing martial law himself over the 
heads of king, Parliament, and government. 














King Christian inspecting Niels Iuel, Denmark's largest warship 
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The result was that all Denmark flared 
into revolt. Civilians fought the German 
troops. So did the tiny Danish Army of 
about 3,000 men. And wherever they 
could, Danish garrisons blew up defense 
installations and ammunitions dumps, and 
the midget Navy staged a “Toulon” of its 
own at its Copenhagen base. 

As German troops stormed into the 
Navy yard, twenty or more ships of the 
fleet of about 60 small vessels, ranging 
from submarines to mine sweepers and 
destroyers, were scuttled; twelve ships 
managed to get away and reached Swed- 
ish ports. Others, including Denmark’s 
biggest man-of-war, the obsolete 3,800-ton 
armored coast defense ship Niels Iuel, 
were sunk by German bombers as _ they 
tried to escape. 

But there was never any doubt that 
Hanneken, supported by an - estimated 
100,000 German troops, could quickly 
mop up the little protectorate. And the 
King, reportedly under arrest along with 
the Cabinet at his Sorgenfri Castle 
(whose name means “Without Care”), 
ordered his troops to cease fire. At the 
same time, the Germans arrested all army 
and navy officers. 


Ciano’s Escape 


Early on the morning of Aug. 28, the 
short, pudgy figure of Count Galeazzo 
Ciano appeared at a window of the fash- 
ionable Rome villa where he had been 
held since Mussolini’s downfall. At 8:45, 
his wife, Edda, the Duce’s gaunt, strong- 
jawed daughter, left the house with their 
three sons, Fabrizio, Raimondo, and 
Marzio. They waited in the street outside 
for a few moments, then vanished. 

At 11 o’clock, the eight secret policemen 
who have guarded the family since their 
arrest found that the servants had been 
given dismissal notices and paid off. All 
Cianos had fled. 

This story, broadcast over the Ger- 
man radio last week, brought the first 
news of Mussolini’s son-in-law and form- 
er Foreign Minister since the Fascist 
collapse five: weeks ago. And Ciano, one 
of the wealthiest men in Europe, was 
said to have transferred more than $60,- 
000,000 to foreign banks and agents. 

But what happened after his “escape” 
became a mystery. One report had him 
in Munich. Another said he had been ar- 
rested just short of the French bonder. . 


Death of a King 


For a week the Balkans, hot spot of Eu- 
rope, grew ever hotter. What had happened 
to King Boris of Bulgaria? Berlin said the 
49-year-old monarch was critically ill with 
angina pectoris. Istanbul claimed that at 
their recent meeting he had come to blows 
with Hitler and suffered a heart attack. 
Budapest put it down to gall bladder trou- 
ble. But, according to the most widely cir- 
culated story, he had been shot by a pro- 
Russian assassin. 


Finally, Berlin broke the news: Boris 

















That shocking and pitiable thing is a piece of shirt. . .. The 
man who wore it is gone. 

Whose fault? The machine’s? The man’s? Neither! He was 
the victim of a monstrous and nameless killer loosely known as 
Carelessness. That accident was the result of a conspiracy of 
“harmless” circumstances. He had his sleeves rolled up. He 
leaned down to reach for a tool. He turned. The gears bit into 
the roll of his sleeve. 

Ghastly? Sure. That’s why we speak of it. For last year 
there were more than 5,000 industrial accidents every day in 
this country. Nearly 20,000 men were killed at their jobs last 
year, in the battle we lost with Carelessness. 

Yet, this killer can be cornered; and has been in scores of 
plants. Aroused by our tragic losses in men and manpower, the 
National Safety Council is directing a major counterattack 
against the accident menace. In support of that program, we 
offer the following Safety Quiz for executives and production 
men as a check on conditions in your own plant. For detailed 


information on accident prevention, your government urges’ 
you to call upon the National Safety Council. 


Are there any unrailed grease pits, unguarded gears, exposed 
belt drives, or unprotected saws and other cutting tools in 
the plant? 

Is there improper lighting and unsafe visual contrast 
between moving and stationary parts of machines? (Accidents 
were reduced 75% in one plant by painting non-operating 
parts white, leaving working parts in their natural metallic 
lustre.) | : 

Are traveling cranes, straddle trucks and similar moving 
machines skirted and fendered, brightly painted (yellow is 
best) and equipped with alarm horns? 

Is there any guard against loose material on scaffoldings, 
and crews working one beneath another? 

Are workers’ garments checked for loose sleeves, dangling 
neckties, rings; women workers’ hair and heels; correct use 
of helmets, goggles, safety visors, etc.? 

Are new workmen properly instructed about all hazards 
they may encounter? 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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The South American Way 


Similar to U.S.A. air mail swamping 
was the situation confronting Brazil. Ac- 
tion taken: a presidential decree, specify- 
ing special air mail paper in: restricted 
sizes ; no curtailment of number of letters 
sent. “ 

Question is—will like decree be needed 
in America? Not if business firms and 





Brasilian air mail hits peak 


individuals voluntarily lighten the load 
by using lightweight air mail paper for 
air mail correspondence. 


Eaton Air Mail Paper Pioneer 


Eaton forebears made their first 
lightweight papers in 1860 for use on the 
Pony Express. Logical, therefore, was 
the pioneering of Eaton in Air Mail 
papers. Long experience, meticulous 
manufacturing explain superior appear- 
ance and travel-durability of Eaton’s 
Berkshire Air Mail Papers. Special en- 
velopes and striking air mail design on 
sheets get preferred attention for cor- 
respondence. Economical: from 8 to 24 
sheets fly for the minimum domestic rate, 


Berkshire Air Mail 
Only One of Berkshire Papers 


Complete line of Eaton’s Berkshire 
Papers for office use is of definite interest. 
All weights—from onion skins to 20-lb. 
bonds, All types—from 100% rag to eco- 
nomical utility papers, in smooth, antique 
or cockle finishes. Ask to sce Berkshire 
papers for special uses -- legal forms, 
manuscript covers, duplicate copy papers 
and particularly Corrasable Bond, a paper 
that erases without effort, smudge or 
scar. All sold by leading commercial 
stationers. 


ta 


> LIGHTEN THE AIR-MAIL LOAD 
USE EATON'S LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 





Eaton Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Death ended the troubles of unhappy King Boris 


was dead, and Bulgaria was now ruled by 
a regency acting for 6-year-old King 
Simeon II. But there were still no details 
on how the new little king’s father had 
died. Instead, the Balkan kettle spouted a 
flood of rumors telling of a great crisis in 
the nation whose pro-Russian people 
had long been bullied by pro-German 
leaders. 

For Boris, death ended troubles enough 
for a dozen men. Like his father, King 
Ferdinand, whose abdication on Oct. 3, 
1918, had given him the throne, Boris had 
taken his reluctant country into war on 
the side of Germany and had been plagued 
by unrest ever since. But even before the 
war, his reign had been a dangerous one 
in a dangerous country: He had survived 
many attempts on his life—once by arriv- 
ing late at a funeral during which a bomb 
killed 123 persons; another time when bul- 
lets and a bomb shattered his car and 
killed his driver. 


Sir Harry’s Will 

The will of Sir Harry Oakes, still not 
released for probate, bobbed up in Nas- 
sau’s murder case last week. Sir Harry’s 
widow was the witness in the stifling little 
Nassau courtroom. Testifying for the first 
time. in the preliminary hearing of the 
murder charge against her son-in-law, 
Alfred de Marigny, Lady Oakes told of the 


friction between Oakes and de Marigny 
following the marriage in 1942 of the 34- 
year-old count to their oldest daughter 
Nancy, then 18. 

“In consequence of the difficulties aris- 
ing from this marriage,” declared the hand- 
some gray-haired woman, “my husband 
and I changed our wills last Feb. 15.” 
Ghastly pale in her deep mourning, Lady 
Oakes nevertheless spoke in a firm. calm 
voice. She had objected to her daughter 
seeing the twice-married count because 
she knew “he was living with his divorced 
wife.” Hence, she was “frightfully upset” 
when the count and Nancy nad married. 

The circumstances surrounding Nancy s 
critical illness last year widened the breach 
between Oakes and de Marigny. It was 
during Nancy’s slow recovery, Lady Oakes 
testified, that her daughter became preg- 
nant, although this—the witness added— 
was something Nancy “just couldn't go 
through with” and hence it was terminated. 
In an ensuing argument, Sir Harry threat- 
ened to kick his son-in-law out of a Miami 
hospital. Then, five months before the 
baronet was found clubbed to death in 
his bed on July 8, Oakes refused to permit 
de Marigny to visit his home and made 
the changes in his will. Near collapse after 
testifying, Lady Oakes was assisted trom 
the courtroom by her daughter and Newell 
Kelly, manager of the Oakes Nassau 
properties. 





















WHAT'S SO SECRET 





Must a dispensing machine be only a dispenser? 

Why not make it a selling machine? Make it a magnet 
for the nickels, dimes and quarters that automatically re- 
lease the soft drinks, confections, cigarettes, handkerchiefs, 
sandwiches, fruit, golf balls, cosmetics or other products 
that may be for sale. 

How? With glass, of course. Modern Libbey-Owens- 
Ford glass. Take advantage of the unequalled transparency 
of glass to display the merchandise attractively . . . to 
dramatize the dispensing mechanism in operation. Capital- 
ize the modern properties of glass to protect the merchan- 
dise—keep it fresh or new, appealing or appetizing. 

If the dispenser must be refrigerated, there is modern 
glass that insulates. If fading of the product is a factor, 
there’s glass that will provide protection. If excessive heat 
from the sun is harmful, there’s heat absorbing glass. 
Then there’s safety glass, decorative glass, and a tempered 














ABOUT A DISPENSING MACHINE? 


glass that’s stronger than many metals... . in fact, there’s 
a glass that answers practically every problem. 

You can obtain glass in flat sheets, bent shapes, or 
laminated to another material. You can have it colorful, 
or color-free. Your name or sales slogan can be perma- 
nently etched or coated on its glistening surface. 

The use of glass in a dispensing machine is typical of 
how glass can be employed to make any product or struc- 
ture better, more efficient or salable. 

Possibilities for the use of glass today are practically 
limitless. While research has multiplied its useful qualities, 
keep in mind its natural characteristics: one of the most 
chemically stable of all materials; more dimensionally 
stable, too; surface among the hardest and smoothest in 

‘the world; nonporous; acid-resisting; unusually resistant 
to ‘abrasion; unequalled weathering qualities. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won’t you write 
us about any use that interests you? That’s the way to 
really find out. Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1593 

Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 











LIBBEY-OWENS-°FORD 


A GREAT NAME in Glas 
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More Women Must Go to Work 
as 3,200,000 New Jobs Beckon 


Though Already Heavy, 
Female Employment Still Lags 
Behind Demands of Industry 


Everybody knows there are women sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines; women riveters, 
women steelworkers, women running trains, 
women in every wartime industry. They’ve 
all been glamorized. And they’ve been doing 
a remarkable job—a job that skeptics at 
first said could not be done. For it didn’t 


take the War Manpower Commission and 
industrialists long to discover through actu- 
al experience that there are some 6,000 
different jobs traditionally held down by 
men that can be as capably handled by 
women. 

Yet this week the call was clear—the 
nation wants still more women at work. 
As the second wartime Labor Day ap- 
proached, the WMC took a hard, steady 
look at the nation’s labor requirements. In 
the next two months alone, at least 
3,200,000 new workers are vitally needed 
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Battle Cry of the War Manpower Commission: We Want Women 


for industry—principally munitions work. 
And most of these will have to be women. 

The reasons for this are clear. With 
10,000,000 men in the armed services and 
another million or two still needed there, 
the supply of male industrial workers is 
nearly exhausted. Yet steadily imcreasing 
war production demands constant addi- 
tions to the labor force. In hunting labor 
recruits, the WMC sees four sources: (1) 
persons not working at present; (2) per- 
sons who will come of working age; (3) 
persons available for transfer from non- 
essential work (according to the WMC, 
2,600,000 men who must transfer to war 
work by next July); (4) women at present 
classified as housewives. 3 

This last category is the biggest un- 
tapped labor source, and a great part of 
it consists of older women. A Census Bu- 
reau survey last fall showed 1,300,000 
women above the age of 45 willing to take 
full-time jobs. But the WMC is having 
trouble persuading employers to tap this 
reservoir, although many women as old as 
70 are handling all sorts of jobs capably— 
maybe not as fast as younger people, but 
often more efficiently. 

All in all, the nation’s labor force has 
been increased by about $3,500,000 in the 
past two years, and most of those added 
workers are women. Today there is not an 
industry in which women are not employed, 
from railroading* to steelmaking. Under 
the demands of war, total female employ- 
ment rose from 11,400,000 in July 1941 to 
14,800,000 in July 1943. Add to this an- 
other 2,300,000 women now employed in 
agriculture, and the total is 17,000,000 
compared with 12,000,000 two years ago. 

Statistics on the rate at which women 
are entering industry came from two 
sources last week. Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins announced that women 
comprised more than four-fifths of the 
1,833,000 new factory workers who went 
to work between April 1942 and last June. 
At the end of June, approximately 30 per 
cent of all factory workers were women. 
The Social Security Board said that women 
and girls applied for 60 per cent of the 
1,700,000 new accounts established in the 
first ¢hree months of this year: that women 
above the age of 35 accounted for one-half 
the total increase of 441,000 from the first 
three months of 1942. 


Significance——~— 


With women about the only big remain- 
ing labor source, the WMC has two hard 
problems to tackle: (1) persuading wom- 
en to enter the labor force; (2) keeping 
them on the job after they do. The second 
is by far the harder. Currently, the WMC 
has a throbbing headache over the high 
rate of job-quitting by women after they 
go into industrial work. No over-all statis- 
tics have been made public, even if such 
exist, but individual examples like these 
were cited last week: In an aircraft plant 





*Three out of five of all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. employes today are women; before 
the war, there was only one in seven. 
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YOU can invade 


the Axis “Home Grounds '! 


The 3rd War Loan Drive asks 15 billion dollars from you 
and your fellow countrymen. 


That’s 15 billion invaders of the Japanese lands and the 
“Fortress Europe” of A. Hitler. 


YOU are attacking whenever you invest in a.War Bond. And 
you are helping on the home front, too, 


That’s because every 3rd War Loan dollar does double duty 
in carrying the war to the Axis lands and combating inflation at home. 


If YOU aren’t buying your limit of War Bonds, then the war will 
last longer than you think. You have President Roosevelt’s word for that. 


The President also has told us that to defeat Hitler and Tojo 
on their home grounds, we must pour into this struggle the entire strength 
of the United States. 


The Price of Victory is spending lives and spending dollars. 
The more dollars YOU lend, the fewer lives will have to be given. 


lnternational Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TCM ATTACK WITHTS 


ol this is the 


“BIG INCH’ = 






BACK THE 





OF ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Like their famous pipeline namesake, they have tremendous 
capacity. Originully designed for heavily-loaded, relatively 
slow-moving oil well machinery, the use of this fractionally- 
sized ‘‘Inch Series” Hyatt Bearing quickly spread. 

Today they are serving and saving in mining equipment, 
industrial locomotives, power presses, pillow blocks, cranes, 
steel mill cars, and many types of fighting equipment. 

Keeping pace with the demands of industrial designers 
for the latest and best in anti-friction bearings has been 
Hyatt’s job for fifty-one years. 

The “Big Inch” is just one of the several types of Hyatt 
Bearings now being made. Each of them is designed for spe- 
cific needs and purposes. Call on our engineers for informa- 
tion about their profitable application to your products. 


HYATT BEARINGS 
Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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that hired 4,000 women in a recent two- 
month period, 3,000 quit; a shipyard hired 
800. in two months but lost 350 in that 
time. 

The reasons for the high quitting rate 
are many. Chief among them, perhaps, is 
that hundreds of thousands of women are 
trying to work and run their homes at the 
same time. After a few months they find it 
almost impossible to carry the double load. 
Shopping is difficult, and, in the case of 
working mothers, child care is a_ real 
problem. 

Crowded, unsanitary living conditions 
around mushroomed war plants also force 
women to give up in disgust and return 
to their homes. In the same category in 
small war-boom towns is the lack of decent 
eating facilities and medical care. Long 
hours with resulting fatigue are cited as 
another reason why, in one aircraft plant 
the rate of quits among women was 12.2 
per cent, compared with 4.2 per cent among 
men. To alleviate the worst of these factors, 
some 4,000 communities and countless in- 
dividual war plants have set up welfare 
committees and gradually conditions are 
improving. 

Employment of women has been glamor- 
ized —considerably—particularly in war 
plants which have a natural patriotic psy- 
chological appeal, since a woman can feel 
that she is actually turning out an imple- 
ment of war. But work in munitions and 
allied factories accounts for only 18.4 per 
cent of total female employment. It is the 
ranks of the unglamorized other 81.6 per 
cent (now some 12,500,000 workers) which 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
Office of War Information were trving 
hardest to swell this week. 

Both agencies pointed out that with 
every job a woman takes—no matter 
whether it be domestic work, office work, 
truck driving, or what—the acute man- 
power problem is just that much nearer 
solution, that any kind of service in the 
labor force is a distinct contribution 
toward winning the war. All the current 
juggling of “essential” and “nonessential” 
activities, designed to force men into war 
work will help some, of course. But the 
WMC admits this will not come near to 
solving the problem. That’s why the ap- 
peal to women. 


Truck Worries 


In New York last week, a conference of 
truck-line operators and truck-trailer man- 
ufacturers worried out loud. Up to 90 per 
cent of today’s highway freight haulage is 
directly connected with the war. Yet this 
motor transport, said the truckers’ con- 
ference, faces the prospect of a serious 
breakdown. 

Equipment is wearing out fast and can- 
not be replaced because civilian truck and 
trailer manufacture was stopped July | 
1942. Repair parts are scarce—particularly 
bearings, axles, gears, and crankshaft: 
made from high alloy steels, one of the 
nation’s most critical materials. Mainte- 
nance mechanics are even scarcer because 
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Up to Pearl Harbor, when America converted its 
mammoth industries into arsenals, part of Commercial 
Credit Company’s business was financing the sales of 
automobiles, trucks, refrigerators and other useful prod- 
ucts bought by millions of Americans. 


In 1941 alone, nearly three-fourths of its gross volume 
of over $1,000,000,000 was in transactions of this sort. 


All that is changed now. Much of the money you 
might have put into a new car... but didn’t... has been 
put to other uses including the payment of taxes and the 
purchase of War Bonds. 


The ear you couldn’t buy 


is helping to win the war 


For our part, many of the millions we once used to 
finance sales of peace-time commodities are now being 
used by manufacturers and wholesalers to expand pro- 
duction of war-time equipment and supplies. 


If they need cash to qualify for Army or Navy contracts, 
we supply it. If they want to pay off long-outstanding 
bonds, or mortgage indebtedness—or long-term bank 
loans— we engineer a refinancing plan that will save 
them money. If they want to reorganize—buy in others’ 
holdings—or sell out to interested buyers—we can work 
out a sound method of financing. 


THE TREND OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT FINANCING SINCE PEARL HARBOR 





INSTALMENT AND WHOLESALE FINANCING OF CARS, 
REFRIGERATORS, FEDERAL HOUSING, 
(F. H. A.), ETC. 


RECEIVABLES FINANCING OF MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS, INCLUDING WAR MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION* 
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Ga Black column—retail instalment financing 
Shaded column—wholesale financing—awaiting sale at retail 


* Above figures include sales of manufacturing subsidiaries, 
but exclude premium volume of insurance subsidiaries 


A TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE GRAPHS INTO DOLLAR AMOUNTS, SHOWS: 

















1941 (YEAR) 1942 (QUARTERS) 1943 (QUARTERS) 
INSTALMENT r 
WHOLESALE t $725,109,980 $93,087,907 $36,102,436 $25,141,116 $17,196,690 $9,077,366 $13,012,727 
our nae t $293,476,346 | $89,716,215 $98,226,716 $108,214,430 $127,158,325 | $127,528,613 $130,613,552 








Although more than 1300 of our younger men have 
gone into military service, we are carrying on with ex- 
perienced older personnel. Through nearly 100 local 
offices in the principal cities, we are continuing to give 
efficient service to automobile and appliance dealers, 





and to the public, for the transaction of whatever busi- 
ness is permissible under war-time measures. 


When Victory comes, we will be ready to offer again 


our full services to the American people and to the 
merchants who serve them. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


When did you last buy a War Bond? Couldn't you buy another now? 
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they are leaving the trucking industry for 
higher-paid jobs in war plants. 

A representative of an Atlantic Coast 
firm gave one example of how the lack of 
repair parts and replacements of worn-out’ 
tractors, trucks, and trailers is hampering 
the war. His line, which has been hauling 
200,000 tons of freight a month, now is 
refusing hundreds of tons of war freight 
daily. By the end of the year, he said, his 
line’s hauling capacity will be reduced at 
least 15 per cent. 

Industry spokesmen blamed the prob- 
lem on the War Production Board and the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Both 
agencies, they admitted, have been co- 
operative on a piecemeal basis in individual 
cases. But both bodies lack a long-range 
over-all policy regarding trucking. The 
biggest part of this policy, say the truckers. 
should be WPB allocation of materials 
(not merely priorities) so that the 115 
truck-trailer manufacturers next year 
could build 50,000 trailers and the motive 
power to pull them. 


Brewster’s Test 


CIO Strike Brings Challenge 
to Labor Board’s New Powers 


When 4,000 workers at the Johnsville, 
Pa., plant of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., went on a four-day strike last week, 
they halted production of Corsair fighter 
planes and Buccaneers and Bermuda dive 
bombers in defiance of both the War La- 
bor Disputes Act and the War Labor 
Board which President Roosevelt had just 
strengthened under terms of that law 
(Newsweek, Aug. 30). 

Without the notice to the WLB required 
by the Labor Disputes Act, the plant was 
struck on Monday after a weird succession 
of events. Months ago, the Navy (which 
has charge of plant protection because 

. most Brewster contracts are naval) swore 
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all the regular plant guards into the Coast 
Guard reserve, but the men retained union 
membership. Six months ago the union 
asked that the guards be permitted to 
choose their assignments on a seniority 
basis. The company had no objection, but 
after a five-month trial the union’s shop 
committee threw up its hands and asked 
the company to make assignments. The 
guards had squabbled too much over sen- 
jority and desirability of posts. 

It was then that the Navy put all plant 
guard officers (captains down through 
sergeants) into regular Coast Guard uni- 
forms* and told them to assign posts. 
Last week when four guards refused to 
obey one of these officers’ orders, they 
were arrested and sent to a prison ship at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The 4,000 
workers quit in protest, holding that the 
men’s union rights were above their Coast 
Guard status. 


You and the members of your union have no 
right to place your alleged labor grievances 
above the needs and welfare of our armed 
forces and the people of this country, especially 
in view of the fact that the orderly procedures 
of the War Labor Board have been provided 
you for a hearing of your grievances on their 
merits. 


The telegram added that failure to re- 
turn to work would result “in this board’s 
taking all steps within its authority to ob- 
tain compliance with its order.” But be- 
yond that the board made no reference to 
its new powers. 

For nearly three days, leaders of Local 
365 urged the Johnsville strikers to stay 
out until the issue of the guards’ rights 
was settled. But after the WLB sent two 
messages and R. J. Thomas, international 
president of the UAW, sent one, the local’s 
executive committee reversed its stand. 





*Privates continued to wear the regular 
plant-guard gray uniform with a blue and 
white patch on the left shoulder reading: U.S. 
Coast Guard Military Police. 








International 


Meanwhile, Thomas de Lorenzo, presi- 
dent of the local, told a sympathy-strike- 
minded meeting of 6,000 workers at Brew- 
ster’s Long Island City, N. Y., plant that 
the Johnsville strikers unquestionably were 
in the right. But, he said, their action 
“wasn’t done legally.” He advised the 
Long Island City people to wait for the 30- 
day cooling-off period ordered in the 
War Labor Disputes Act. A majority of 
the 6,000 agreed. Next day the Johnsville 
workers also voted to cool off. Workers in 
a third Brewster plant at Newark, N.J., 
took similar action. 

So work was halted and resumed with 
no gain for the union and a loss in war 
production for the nation. Just the same, 
de Lorenzo called it a victory. He said: 
“We showed the Navy and the company 
that they can’t monkey with us when an 
important issue is at stake.” 


Significance 


Quite apart from the anti-strike viola- 
tion, the Brewster walkout was important 
because it called attention to a similarly 
anomalous and potentially dangerous guard 
situation prevailing in most war plants. 
Guards at factories with a preponderance 
of Army contracts are under Army super- 
vision and have a_ semi-military status 
while retaining union membership. The 
Navy bosses guards for naval contractors. 

In addition, the four-day work stop- 
page at the Johnsville plant was out- 
right defiance of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act and the powers under it granted 
to the WLB a fortnight ago. To stop 
such strikes, the WLB can withhold from 
the union checked-off funds and all other 
“benefits, privileges, or rights accruing to 
it as such under the agreement or pro- 
posed agreement with the employer, until 
the union demonstrates its willingness and 
capacity to abide by the obligations 
thereof.” The WLB also can cancel the 
draft deferments of recalcitrant workers. 

But the strikers went back before the 
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While Brewster employes struck at Johnsville, Pa., their fellow workers on Long Island voted to watt 
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Is that a destroyer we see disappearing into 
the mist? Yes and no! It is a destroyer, but 
mostly it’s two thousand tons of steel packed 
with ideas. 


That’s what everyone means when we talk 
about better war implements. We’re mak- 
ing our weight felt on the war fronts be- 
cause we're getting there with plenty of 
good engineering ideas — translated into 
steel. Ships, planes, tanks, guns, mass pro- 
duction, transportation—all ideas. 


That destroyer—some of the ideas in her are 
Budd ideas—translated into steel by Budd 
methods. The Budd plants—because they 


were filled with engineers and workmen 
trained to ideas and steel—are now working 
night and day on Army and Navy orders. 


Most of the ideas now fighting for us weren’t 
thought up for war. They were conceived 
by free men in a free land for peaceful uses. 
That’s why we had a productive industry 
that is now the nation’s main strength. 


And that’s why we can look forward with 
such confidence to America of the future; 
toastill better-equipped and more resource- 
ful industry; to new ideas, some of them 
born from the war itself, that will make life 
fuller and richer for everyone. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT —<fp ah f— 


Originators of all-steel automobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


* REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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will one day bring great peacetime gifts ta” 


wide as Not the least of these will be new concepti 
domestic radio. You have only to know Eme 
the world... past in this field to know Emerson's future. In thé a i 
of Emerson's all-out war production there are baja 
forged today ideas and practices that assure a \ 
future comparable to that great pre-war time, 
when Emerson was the’ world’s largest 
maker of home radios”. In 
the days to come, 
Emerson, leader in 
its field, will 
provide even finer 
“great ideas in small packages” for all America 
to enjoy. The Emerson Electronic Radio is on the way. 
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In the meantime, try to make your present Emerson 
last until the new Emerson Electronic Radio is 
available. Start saving now. 

Buy extra war bonds and stamps today! 
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EMERSON RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF HOME RADIOS 
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WLB acted. If they decide to go out again 
at the expiration of 30 days, the govern- 
ment’s course could be to seize the plant 
(penalizing the employer for the conse- 
quences of a dispute in which he was not 
a participant and over which he had no 
control) and then put its sanctions against 
employes into force. 

So, although the Brewster strike was 
called off—perhaps for no more than 30 
days—the test of the government’s new 
powers in dealing with labor is here. The 
WL.B, armed with new weapons, although 
admittedly they do not work very well, 
must compel the unions to use the methods 
provided for hearings of grievances, or it 
must admit that the government’s policy 
of giving labor all the breaks possible—at 
the expense of the people who make up 
the ranks of labor—will not and cannot 
be made to work. 


Thunder and Lewis 


WLB Ruling Cancels Contract, 
Threatens New Coal Crisis 


The War Labor Board last week got 
tough again with John L. Lewis. With 
only the labor members dissenting, the 
board by an 8-4 vote refused to approve 
Lewis’s contract with the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, calling for $1.25 a 
day extra for time consumed by the 30,000 
Illinois members of the United Mine Work- 
ers in getting to and from the working 
face of the bituminous coal. In effect, the 
WLB decision held that the extra $1.25 
portal-to-portal pay was actually a dis- 
guised wage increase, breaking the Little 





Steel formula and the President’s hold-the- 
line order. This killed the whole contract, 
although the WLB approved other parts 
of it—$1.50 for an extra hour of work at 
overtime rates and 25 cents daily for tools, 
lamps, and safety equipment. The day 


_after the WLB decision, 1,550 men walked 


out at two big mines in Eastern Ohio and 
700 quit two mines in Alabama in protest. 

The WLB’s action was not the only 
defiance of Lewis. In addition Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes returned 
to their owners 100 of the 3,700-odd mines 
which the government had seized on May 
1 after coal production had been stopped 
in April by a nationwide UMW strike. 
Under the War Labor Disputes Act, seized 
properties must be turned back to their 
owners within 60 days after attaining the 
production rates which prevailed before 
the government took over. 

But when Lewis called off the third coal 
strike in June and proclaimed a truce until 
Oct. 31, he had said that truce would last 
only so long as the government operated 
the mines. Now, even though the mines 
were returned, K. C. Adams, his press- 
relations man, said the UMW had no in- 
tention of stopping work. 

On all this Lewis himself was silent. But 
when he appeared before the WLB’s an- 
thracite hearing last week to ask more 
money for 77,000 hard-coal miners, he 
roared in his customary. style. He warned 
that there would be a coal-production crisis 
unless the union’s demands were met: 
“These operators never yield anything,” 
Lewis thundered. “They always say no. 
They employ statisticians, researchers, law- 
yers, and pay them large salaries to serve 


Acme 
In a calm moment Lewis listened to mine operator ‘William Inglis 





the corporations and ignore the human 
rights in the industry.” 

In a measure, Sec.:tary Ickes agreed 
with Lewis. Writing in Collier’s magazine 
last week, Ickes predicted another coal 
strike unless both bituminous and anthra- 
cite miners and operators reach a contract 
agreement before the Oct. 31 deadline. The 
miners have just grievances, Ickes wrote, 
and unless the cause is removed “the na- 
tion will inevitably feel the effect in its 
fuel supply next winter.” 


Steel’s Best 


From the air-cooled offices where pro- 
duction charts were made up, on down to 
the sweating, grimy workmen at the hot 
mouths of open-hearth furnaces, the word 
passed quickly this week: An all-time steel- 
production record had been set—a new 
high for any seven-day period in the in- 
dustry’s history. The figures: 1,732,500 net 
tons—800 more than the previous peak 
last April; 68,000 more tons than the same 
week a year ago; 21,600 more tons than a 
fortnight ago. 

The men who made the steel grinned. 
They knew they had done something big. 
But none of them could put his fipger on 
any single cause for the increase. Some 
factors: Additional facilities put into op- 
eration under the industry’s expansion pro- 
gram; a break-the-record spirit among the 
workers; the ending of the vacation period. 
General throughout the industry, the sharp 
upward swing in production came a month 
ahead of the normal “fall recovery.” 

However, the current week’s production 
pace will have to be kept up every week 
for the rest of the year if the 1943 goal of 
90,000,000 tons is to be met. This is 6,000,- 
000 tons short of the producing capacity 
originally scheduled to be completed by 
last July 1. Five months behind schedule 
because the WPB had assigned compara- 
tively low priority ratings on materials 
needed for expansion, the steelmaking ca- 
pacity of the nation is now expected to 
reach the 96,000,000-ton goal sometime in 
January. 


Tax Time Again 


At least one-third of the nation’s 44,000,- 
000 individual Federal income tax-payers 
were beginning last week to wake up to 
the fact that the amounts withheld from 
their pay since July 1, plus amounts al- 
ready paid on 1942 incomes in the March 
15 and June 15 installments, would not 
quite take care of current tax obligations. 

In this group are single persons earning 
more than $2,700 a year, married persons 
getting more than $3,500, those who have 
additional income (rents, royalties, inter- 
est, dividends, etc., which are excluded 
from withholding) , and persons whose in- 
come is wholly excluded from the payroll- 
deduction system—lawyers, doctors, farm- 
hands, farm operators, ministers, and the 
like. ; 

All affected must, by Sept. 15, file an 
estimate of income and taxes due for the 
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full year of 1943. This involves estimating 
all income for the year, then figuring the 
tax under the steps shown on the sample 
form reproduced on this page. 

If money is owed by the filer—and it 
will be by most of them—one-half must be 
paid with the filing of the new return Sept. 
15. The remainder is due Dec. 15, when the 
estimates may be revised if they have ac- 
tually proved out of line one way or an- 
other. Then, on March 15 of next year, a 
final return for 1943 must be filed, show- 
ing the actual income and tax figures. 
Underpayments or overpayments will be 
adjusted at that time. And if the estimates 
prove to be off by more than 20 per cent, 
the bad guesser must pay a penalty—6 
per cent on the deficiency. 

Here is why the withholding provision 
does not take care of the full tax obliga- 
tion on those above a certain income level: 
Taxes for the first income bracket (up to 
$2,000) total 22 per cent—6 per cent nor- 
mal tax and 13 per cent surtax, plus 3 per 
cent net Victory tax. Against this 22 per 
cent there is deducted only 20 per cent of 
wages and salaries in excess of the personal 
or family status exemption of the employe. 
And withholding does not cover any sur- 
tax in brackets above the first. 

In any case, the amount withheld is an 
approximation. For convenience, most con- 
cerns follow the Treasury’s tables of de- 
ductions and withhold a tax from a man 
earning, for instance, $41 a week and an- 
other earning $49 as if each one were get- 
ting $45. At the end of the year—all other 
things being equal—the first man would 
be entitled to a refund, while the second 
would have an additional payment to 
make. 

To tell how much, if anything, a tax- 
payer will be required to pay Sept. 15, 
the Treasury has just finished distribut- 
ing a fort detailing how the answers 
are to be figured, based on a simplified 
table. For those with income of more 
than $10,000 and those who want to 
do their figuring more exactly, the collec- 
tors will supply more detailed instructions 
and work sheets. 

The Treasury calls it a simplified tax, 
but to the penciling public and to the 
newspapers it was anything but that last 


week. Some said a deputy of the Bureau - 


of Internal Revenue should be supplied 
with each blank. 

Actually, the tax itself is not so difficult 
to figure. It is the multiplicity of effort 
that is causing the confusion—in a year 
which has already seen the customary 
March 15 filing and the payment of two 
installments on what would have normally 
been the 1942 tax, there are added a Sept. 
15 return, a Dec. 15 return, and a March 
15 return next year, all to clean up 1943 
taxes. And the 1942 tax will still be owed 
—the 25 per cent that was not “forgiven” 
when the pay-as-you-go legislation was 
adopted must be cleaned off in two in- 
, Stallments, one in March 1944 and the 
other in March 1945. After that the 
American taxpayer will be reasonably cur- 
rent. 








Form 1040-ES 


or fecal year beginning pagent 


1, Estimated Income and Victory Tex for 1943 





UNITED STATES 
Burov of Ianareal tovenee Declaration of Estimated Income and Victory Tax by Individuals 
FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1943 








le) the tes en 


Susdounese 1942 Income Taz return, HEVER 


2. Estimated Income and Victory Tax withheld during entire year 


nets eee ts (6) the amount 





4. Total payments to collector during 1943 for 1942 Income Tax. 


3. ESTIMATED TAX after deducting estimated tax withheld (item | minus item 2)...../ $ 








5. Unpeid balance of estimated tax (item 3 minus item 4) 





6. Amount paid with this declaration (net less than one-half of item 5) 




















Seeial Seeurity Number, if any. 








PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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The tax blank was smaller, but the headache was bigger 


Bonds for Bombs 


Inflationary Income the Target 
of New War Loan Super Drive 


On Sept. 9 America’s key industrial city 
of Detroit will be invaded from Canada. 
Supported by roaring airplanes, troops of 
the Sixth Service Command will deploy in 
landing barges and amphibious jeeps across 
the Detroit River and capture Detroit’s 
city hall. The city then will be turned over 
to 60,000 “Gallants” who will proceed to 
sell War Bonds to Detroit citizens. 

That is just a part of the almost fan- 
tastic newspaper-radio-motion picture bal- 
lyhoo that has been planned for the vol- 
unteer army of 5,000,000 buttonholers and 
doorbell ringers which goes into action 
Sept. 9. Their campaign will be the biggest 
financial drive of all history—the Third 
War Loan with its goal of $15,000,000,000. 

The drive will open from the White 
House on the night of Sept. 8, with a na- 
tionwide network broadcast to be put on 
by the Hollywood Cavalcade of 25 top- 
ranking movie stars. 

The next day, airplanes will bombard 
Maryland—with leaflets promoting the 
“Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds” cam- 











Eugene Linder lent his yard-wide, 
all-wool dollar bill replica to the 
Los Angeles War Bond ballyhoo 


paign. Among the leaflets will be certifi- 
cates which, when turned in at specified 
places, will be good for War Bonds, previ- 
ously purchased by the merchants at whose 
places of business the certificates will be 
cashable. 

In Iowa a daylight alert to begin at 
noon will last fifteen minutes, during which 
all stores will sell nothing but War Bonds. 

Texas will have a statewide blackout, 
with Gov. Coke Stevenson issuing a proc- 
lamation ordering citizens to turn off their 
lights and turn on their radios, which, 
oddly enough, will be carrying a War Bond 
program at the time. 

Three armored units from the Army (no 
tanks) will take off from the Atlantic 
Coast on a cross-country race to the West 
Coast, stopping in each ,county on the 
route until the local bond quota for the 
day is met. 4 

In all the country there will hardly be 
a community of any size ‘which will not 
have some sort of a stunt t6 call attention 
to the campaign and push, the total of 
sales higher and higher. : 


Wallets: The target of}the whole 21- 
day campaign will be the wallet of the 
average citizen. Those wallets are the tar- 
get because the current inconie and idle 
cash in them constitutes an inflgtion threat 
far greater than the inflationary, expansion 
of bank credit. For that reason commer- 
cial banks, which subscribed \some five 
billions in each of the previous loans, 
have been barred from participating in 
this one. 

Hence the $15,000,000,000 goal is one 
of enormous magnitude. It compares not 
with the $31,500,000,000 over-all results 
of the First and Second War Loans, but 
with the $8,000,000,000 received from non- 
commercial sources in last Decernber's 
drive and the $13,500,000,000 in ‘April. 
And those two vast sums were largely 
purchases by insurance companies, savings 
banks, and corporations, since individuals 
(including partnerships and __ perso 
trusts) bought only $1,593,000,000 worth 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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PRODUCTION LINES ARE BATTLE LINES: D-E Boats slip off the ways by the 
score... to smash wolf-packs, give in-shore cover to invasion barges, keep sea lanes clear. 


BACK THE ATTACK ...WITH WAR BONDS 


LL-OUT attack calls for all-out effort on the home front. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds to the utmost limit 
of sacrifice. 


Far from discouraging Bond purchases, the pay-as-you-go 
withholding tax puts income-tax payments on a current basis, 
making it easier to budget income to buy more Bonds. And 
the more Bonds we buy, the less risk of inflation, which hurts 
us all. 


Let each of us do his full part for victory by increasing cur- 
rent War Bond purchases. Let each of us invest every available 
surplus dollar during the Third War Loan. When American 
boys are giving their lives, our war job at home is to enlist 
our dollars to the utmost limit—to back their attack. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Hot, perspiring feet speed 
the growth of Athlete’s Foot fungi! 


Naturally your feet perspire more in hot 
summer weather—especially with war- 
time’s extra walking! And it is this per- 
spiration: which irritates the skin, often 
cracking it wide open. Then the ever- 
present fungi which cause Athlete’s Foot 
get in, through those raw open cracks and 
attack the flesh itself. Skin flakes off in 
dull, whitish patches. Toes get red, itch 
like fury—you’ve got Athlete’s Foot! 






7 i 


Cracks warn you—soak them tonight! 


Examine the skin 
between your toes 
tonight! At the 
first sign of raw, 
open cracks, 
drench the toes 
with Absorbine Jr. 
Use full strength 
and repeat night 
and morning. 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. it 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athiete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Athlete’s Foot is serious—can cost you 

days of work! Always keep Absorbine Jr. 

handy. At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. For 


free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 


220N Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 
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What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 
VII. Taxes and the Public Debt 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ED citas thinned quer ended lent 
June 30 the American public paid more 
than $23,000,000,000 in Federal taxes. 
Yet it covered less than a third of our 
government expenditures. Our public 
debt is now hovering around $150,000,- 
000,000. When -the war ends will there 
be any relief from this tax load? If 
there isn’t, can we possibly maintain 
our system of individual enterprise? But 
if taxes are reduced, can we possibly 
carry and ultimately pay off such an 
enormous public debt? 


To many people the question of taxes 
and the handling of the public debt is 
by all odds the most fundamental prob- 
lem which will face us in the postwar 
period. In taking this view such persons 
do not mean that whether one pays a 
little more or a little less in taxes is of 
deeper human concern than unemploy- 
ment. Rather, what they mean is that 
our tax policy in the postwar period will 
largely determine how much production 
and employment there will be. 

At the other extreme, of course, are 
the spenders—Professor Hansen and his 
New Deal followers. To them the 
amount of taxes and the size of the 
public debt are of only secondary con- 
cern. As they see it, taxes are nothing 
but money which is taken from one 
person and paid to another, and the 
debt is just something we owe to our- 
selves, so why worry? 

The reasoning underlying this differ- 
ence of opinion is of tremendous im- 
portance to the future of our nation. 
For the moment, however, let us over- 


look it and answer the three questions 
asked above. 


First, will. there be any relief from 
the present burdensome tax load when 
the war is over? Unquestionably there 
will be such relief. This does not mean 
that taxes will be reduced within a mat- 
ter of days after the fighting stops. All 
it means is that the reduction will come 
within a reasonably short time. The 
reason why this will be so is that the 
public will demand it, and no political 
party will be able to stay in power 
which fails to accede to this demand. 
How large will the reduction be? That 
is. anyone’s guess—and no one’s guess 
is worth anything. But for those who 
like figures, it may be said that an over- 


’ tually impossible. Continuation of pres- 


all reduction of 20 per cent should be 
well within the realm of possibility. 
Secondly, if there isn’t a reduction of 
taxes, can we possibly maintain our sys- 
tem of individual enterprise? We defi- 
nitely cannot. A system of individual 
enterprise cannot operate without a 
continuous flow of capital into produc- 
tion. Such investment can take place 
only if there are savings. With the 
present tax schedules, savings—at least 
for those who are willing to risk their 
funds in business ventures—are vir- 


ent taxes into the postwar period, 
therefore, would mean that the capital 
with which to start new businesses would 
not be available. Without new businesses 
constantly coming along our system of 
individual enterprise is certain to go by 
the boards—with Fascism the most 
likely successor. 

Finally, if we do reduce taxes, will we 
be able to carry our huge public debt? 
We will be able to carry it if we follow 
a policy of prudent government spend- 
ing. In fact, we should be able to start 
paying off the debt within a year or so 
after the war is over. Our annual na- 
tional income will be in excess of $150,- 
000,000,000 a year when the guns cease 
firing, and even with a substantial re- 
duction of tax rates, the Treasury will 
collect a sum far in excess of what will 
be needed to meet any reasonable vol- 
ume of expenditures. Only if the gov- 
ernment follows a policy of pouring 
money down every rat hole it can find, 
not only in this but in foreign countries 
as well, will it be able to keep the 
budget from being balanced and having 
something left over. And a rat hole 
spending policy, it is safe to assume, 
will not be as popular'in the future as it 
has been in the past, now that the pub- 
lic at large is feeling the pinch of some 
real taxation. 


This is not to be taken, of course, 
as indicating that any of us now living 
will ever see taxes as low as we paid 
in the ’20s. Too much water has gone 
over the dam in the past ten years to 
make that possible. But, granting that 
we get a sensible and prudent Adminis- 
tration, which certainly is possible, we 
can look forward to a lessening of our 
tax burden and the maintenance of the 
financial integrity of our nation. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
of bonds in the first drive and shelled out 
only $3,290,000,000 in the second. 

The government must borrow $21,000,- 
00,000 in the last four months of the year 
since spending will total $35,000,000,000 in 
that period; revenues, only $14,000,000,000. 
If the Third War Loan is oversubscribed 

) per cent, the need will be met. Other- 
ise, direct borrowing from commercial 
banks is the only alternative, with result- 
ing inflationary expansion of bank credit. 


Midget Boom 


Unlike the earlier tin lizzie which 
thrived on ridicule, the midget cars of the 
nation had bumpy going against the bar- 
rage of gags that inevitably greeted their 
prewar appearance. Now, however, with 
one eye on the war and the other on the 
new OPA gasoline restrictions, dealers in 
light cars (975 to 1,400 pounds) are con- 
vinced that the meek really do inherit the 
earth. Boasting their cars can get 40 to 
50 miles to the gallon and 40,000 to 50,000 
niles from one set of little tires, the deal- 
ets are smugly preparing for the boom 
they are confident will follow the lifting 
lof the pleasure-driving ban in the North- 
eastern States. 

Indeed that boom has already started 
with a run on rebuilt station wagons at 
prices up to $1,350. One New York dealer 
handling imported rebuilt Austins, Fiats, 
Morrises, Standards, and domestic Cros- 
keys and Bantams expects to sell between 
400 and 500 of the light cars this year. 
His prewar sales never amounted to much 
nore than 200 annually. Clearly showing 
he cash premium for high mileage, prices 
for these rebuilt cars range from $700 to 
$1,200 for latest models; the new cars, 
bought only by priority, sell for $500 to 
00. However, the used-car industry is 
momentarily expecting OPA ceiling-price 
estrictions. 

Dealers estimate there are about 25,000 
midget cars on the road, and it is from 
his source that they scout for their sup- 
ly, sometimes paying a car owner the 
st price for a recent model in good con- 
liton, With parts hard to get, they often 
ty two damaged cars and from the pair 
build one complete model. 

Before the war, the medium-income 
youp was the best market for midget 
ats. Smart shops ordered them, tricked 

t as delivery trucks, for the vehicles had 
ttention-getting value. There was a steady 
mand, too, from those who wanted toys, 
though the midgets were expensive play- 
mings. But that condition was changed 
marply, and dealers say they now make 
te bulk of their sales to the very wealthy, 

h whom station wagons and four-seat- 
of all types are in best demand. 
Commenting that the peacetime average 
inual mileage of the. American motor 
ar was 8,186 miles, the midget-car deal- 
rs proudly point out that their wartime 
ustomers can lawfully come closer to that 
geevre than any other gas-rationed average 



















































































































In a certain bank, it used to take 10 girls 
5Y, hours to fold the monthly state- 
ments. Today, with a Davidson* Fold- 
ing Machine, one girl does the job in 
5¥, hours. The machine has already paid 
for itself, and will continue to earn divi- 
dends for years. This is but one of many 
institutions and industries that have dis- 
covered the efficiency and economy of 
Davidson Folding Machines for folding 
statements, advertising literature, form 
letters, etc. 














Davidson Folding Machines embody an 
entirely new principle which permits 
greatly increased speed and accuracy. 
They’re made in four models to handle 
any job from a simple letter fold to a 
complicated four-way fold. Equipped 
with automatic feeders, they’re easy to 
operate, simple to adjust, economical to 
run, and require very little floor space. 


Write for FREE book 


It gives the complete story . . . illustrates 
and describes the various models of 
Davidson Folding Machines, and shows 
the many types of folds each will make. 








Write for your FREE copy today — 
IT TAKES MORE THAN 
TO 
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DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Mexico 


Davidson 


DUPLICATORS—FOLDING MACHINES 
PAPER FEEDERS—SUPPLIES 


*The word ‘'Davidson’’ is a trademark for the combination offset and letterpress duplicating ma- 
chine, folding machines and other products manufactured by Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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EDUCATION 





In the thick of the Battle of Britain a 
middle-aged Red Cross worker, Esther 
Herdman, began in a small room in St. 
James's Palace in London one of the most 
unusual experiments British education had 
ever undertaken—a correspondence school 
for British prisoners of war in enemy 
camps, Under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Book Section of the Prisoners of 
War Department of the Red Cross, and 
the St. John War Organization, the project 
has become so vast that it has been moved 
to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Its 
staff of 130 is headed by A. D. Lindsay. 
master at Balliol College, with Miss Herd- 
man as secretary. Newswerex’s London 
Bureau has wirelessed the story of this 
massive project. 


Lonpon: Up to the end of July 1948, 
more than 25,000 requests for books and 
study courses had been received from Brit- 


Books for Prisoners Enable British 
to Study for Their College Degrees 


The Germans are extremely cooperative. 
Because they speed up the censorship of 
books needed for examination and expedite 
the return of exam papers, shipment takes 
only a month each way. Meanwhile they 
make time available for study and exam- 
inations, which German camp officers 
strictly proctor, and do everything else 
they can to help in the work—even to 
supplying material from outside the camps, 
such as cats and frogs for biological ex- 
periments. 

Like letters to and. from prisoners of 
war, the outgoing books and incoming ex- 
amination papers all clear through Geneva. 
There, the section works in the closest co- 
operation with the International Red Cross 
Committee, and with other bodies repre- 
sented on the Comité Consultatif—the In- 
ternational YMCA, European Student 
Relief Fund, Bureau of International Edu- 
cation, and the Commission Oecuménique 

















Associated Press 


British prisoners got fast exam service from their Nazi captors 


ish war prisoners by the Educational Book 
Section. It had sent out 164,000 books for 
nearly 7,000 courses; 5,700 prisoners were 
studying for examinations. These exams 
are held in practically all prisoner-of-war 
camps in Germany, but only in Germany, 
since the Italians have refused facilities 
for them. 


Pour Aide Spirituelle aux Prisonniers de 
Guerre. 

In England, the University of London 
is the biggest cooperator, since all exam- 
ination papers for whatever subject are 
dispatched through the hands of its ex- 
ternal registrar, who censors them from 
the angle of both the British and the Ger- 
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mans, scrupulously removing anything 
likely to give offense to Germany. No fur- 
ther censorship is required in Britain. The 
Germans obviously censor incoming ma- 
terial and outgoing examinations. 

The prisoners can sit for all external de- 
grees from London University—Bachelors 
of Science, Arts, Commerce, ete.—and 
even for the theoretical part of the first 
medical degree. No prisoners have taken 
any degrees yet, but examinations are be- 
ing held this summer. Sheffield, Durham, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Reading Univer- 
sities allow their own imprisoned students 
to continue their work for degrees. Neither 
Cambridge nor Oxford offer correspondents 
degrees because of their residential re- 
quirements, but both offer the prisoners 
various subsidiary examinations for diplo- 
mas, certificates, and even honors. 


Few Flunk: So far, 1,384 prisoners 
have sat for examinations of 81 academic, 
professional, and technical institutions in 
everything from surveying to chiropody 
and from accountancy to spectacle-mak- 
ing. Eighty per cent of these passed at 
least some of the papers. The complete 
failures were roughly 5 per cent—a good 
average, since in no case have standards 
been lowered. 

- Several candidates for banking exams 
obtained higher than 90 per cent, while a 
flight lieutenant in Stalag Luft ITI passed 
his final exam for solicitor “with distinc- 
tion.” Prisoners have also passed secretar- 
ial, swimming instructor, and football ref- 
eree exams, and a civilian internee in 
Tlag VIII has just obtained his school 
certificate, although he is more than 40 
years old. 

There is a great demand for courses in 
all modern languages, including Chinese, 
Japanese, Malay, Swahili, and Arabic. And 
many letters thank the senders for text- 
books on more unusual subjects like prac- 
tical bricklaying, jute manufacture, dia- 
mond boring, ecology, and campanology 
(the science of bells) . 

The principal costs of ‘supplying such 
books, now more than $6,000 monthly, is 
met by the Educational Book Section. But 
many universities, schools, and individuals 
make gifts of books, waive examination 
fees, and go to other trouble for the pris- 
oners. The Chartered Surveyors Institu- 
tion, for instance, had cardboard rulers 
and T-squares made. especially for its can- 
didates. 

Though many prisoners prefer to study 
alone, classes are often held under the 
supervision of qualified prisoner-teachers. 
And some of the larger prison camps have 
even established schools and universities 
of the highest standards. For example, 
Oflag Six B, which has now separated into 
three different camps, divided its un- 
versity into six faculties—agriculture, arts, 
commerce and industry, engineering, lan- 
guages, and law—with twenty subdi- 
visions, There are classes in 22 languages. 
including Albanian and Tamil. And Stalag 
Eight B has a school whose syllabus 1n- 
cludes 63 subjects. 
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Walter Kidde & Company has 
devoted itself to the science of har- 
nesssing gases - under - pressure. 
War has greatly advanced the 
scope of this work. New uses are 
constantly being discovered, 
which will promote the comfort 
and safety of the postwar world. 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, NW. J. 
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THE FIGHTING MEN 
OF AMERICA 


You'll see them everywhere in 
Britain these days—those jaunty 
good-natured men of America’s 
armed forces who have left the 
comfort and security of their own 
homes to join with the men of 
Britain, the British Empire and 
Colonies and our other Allies to 
fight Oppression and Treachery. 


They see our roofless shrines and 
bomb-pocked countryside proud 
and undaunted. Humble cottages 
and great castles...many which 
our visitors were accustomed to 
see in all their charm and perfec- 
tion...are now shattered beyond 
repair. 


In happier days when Victory is 
won, we hope to be able again to 
welcome the even bigger army of 
American friends—new as well 
as old—to our historic, battle- 
scarred land. 


You will find newer, more glori- 
ous significance in London, 
Southampton, Plymouth,Coventry, 
Glasgow, York, Belfast, Bristol, 
Edinburgh and others... names 
which people everywhere will 
pronounce with pride in a free 
and resurrected world. 


C. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager 
New York, N.Y. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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RADIO 


Henry the Third 


For the past ten months “Hen-ry! 
Hen-ry Aldrich!”—a familiar parental 
summons to more than 30,000,000 radio 
listeners—has echoed about the entertain- 
ment world. However, this wasn’t the 
harassed Mrs. Sam Aldrich calling her 
obstreperous son. Instead, it was the cry of 
talent bloodhounds—working for the pro- 
gram’s owner-author, Clifford Goldsmith, 
and the sponsor—on a desperate hunt for a 
new Henry. They didn’t want just any 
good actor; they wanted one who wouldn’t 
suddenly be spirited off by the Army. 

The show already had weathered several 
wartime cast problems. Staff Sgt. Ezra 
Stone, the pudgy young star who created 
Henry in the Broadway hit, “What a Life” 
five years ago, dropped out of the radio 
cast in June 1942, to don a uniform and 
tour the country with “This Is the Army.” 
Norman Tokar, Stone’s 23-year-old under- 
study, took over the part of the cracked- 
voiced, irresponsible adolescent and just 
barely squeaked out the season before he 
was called to active duty in the Army 
Signal Corps last July. 

Meanwhile, the nationwide search for a 
new and draftproof Henry was nearing 
completion. By the highest press-agent 
count, a total of 719 aspirants were audi- 
tioned for the role. Finally, the contest 
‘narrowed down to one Chicago and two 
Hollywood actors. Last week the winner 
of the most coveted juvenile role in radio 
was announced: He was Dickie Jones, a 
16-year-old brown-haired, hazel-eyed Hol- 
lywood veteran with more than ten years’ 
film experience. 

This Thursday night (8:30 EWT), the 
new Henry makes his bid for adolescent 








fame when The Aldrich Family returns 
to the NBC network for the opening of 
the fall broadcasting season. Henry will 
waste no time in getting back behind the 
8-ball with his sidekick, Homer Brown 
(Jackie Kelk). But don’t listen for the 
usual cracked-voiced “Coming, Mother,” 
for Jones plans to create a new Henry. 
However, such expressions as “Who I, 
Mother?” and “Oh gee whiz” still will be 
a part of the Aldrich heir’s vocabulary. 


q Although the show’s representatives 
have solved the draft problem (Jones 
won't be 18 until Feb. 25, 1945), they 
may discover that Dickie is as much of a 
boy to cope with as Henry Aldrich. An 
affable and cocksure youngster, he is 
not loath to letting go with a few spit- 
balls at rehearsals. 

Born Richard Percy Jones, the new 
Henry Aldrich had his own cowboy pro- 
gram on a Dallas radio station back in 
1982 when he was only 5% years old. 
That same year Hoot Gibson met the 
boy entertainer at the Texas State Fair 
and took him back to his Saugus, Calif., 
ranch as his protégé. Before his sixth 
birthday, Dick had begun a bit-part film 
career which lasted through two-score 
Westerns and B pictures. More recently 
he has played in such top movies as 
“Heaven Can Wait.” But he was never 
seen in his biggest movie role: the voice of 
Disney’s Pinocchio. 

Dick almost lost his Aldrich Family job 
because of one of his hobbies. Besides 
being a pigeon fancier, he loves sailboat 
racing. He was out sailing when his turn 
came up during the Hollywood auditions. 
Later a friend slipped his reading of the 
test script onto an unused portion of an 
audition recording which was being shipped 
back to New York. 


A smoother Henry, dashing Dickie Jones, hunts numbers for Homer 
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STRIKING example of the ex- 
tent to which needless noise can 
affect the efficiency of workers is 
furnished by a manufacturer of tem- 
perature regulators: When the work- 
ers were subjected to excessive noise, 
60 out of 80 regulators showed imper- 
fections. When they were enabled to 
work in quiet, 110 units were as- 
sembled in the time formerly required 
to assemble 80—an increase in pro- 
duction of 37%! And only 7 of the 
110 showed imperfections—an in- 
crease in accuracy of 69%! 


Noise distracts and disturbs, causes 
fatigue and carelessness, contributes 
to accidents. Noise-frayed nerves 
hamper production, encourage errors, 
throw judgment off balance. All 
over America—in offices, factories, 
schools, hospitals — management is 
improving morale and efficiency by 
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sound-conditioning with Acousti- 
Celotex. This is the world’s most 
widely used material for the scien- 
tific abatement of noise. 


If you suspect: that noise may be 
interfering with peak efficiency in 
your business—if you are aware of 
fatigue, carelessness, or lowered mo- 
rale—let your nearby Acousti-Celotex 
distributor consider the case with 
you. He is a member of the world’s 
most experienced acoustical group, 
and his recommendations are yours 
for the asking. A note to us will bring 
him to your desk. 


FREE: Write for your copy of 
the informative new booklet, 
“25 Answers to Questions on 
Sound Conditioning.” You 
can read it in 8 minutes! 
Address The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


How QUIET increased workers’ output 37%, 
their accuracy 69%! 
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WHO'S WHO 


A few recent additions to the hun- 
dreds of organizations who have 
increased efficiency through Sound 
Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Gary, Indiana 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Niagara Falls, New York 


THE —- BRASS COMPANY 


weve 





UNITED AIR LINES TRANSPORT CORP. 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Alcoa, Tennessee 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION OF RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
LOWELL COCA-COLA BOTTLING 


COMPANY 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere .. . In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 


ACOUSTI-CEL 


THE ORIGINAL PERFORATED FIBRE TILE 
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RELIGION 


V for Voluptuous 


Until last week the more frequent ap- 
pearance of feminine knees, twinkling 
boldly beneath the hem of a skirt, was 
accepted by almost everyone as the result 
of a material-saving measure laid down 
by the War Production Board. And serv- 
icemen readily gave the nod to the deep 
V-neck dress as being 2 morale-builder of 
the first order. 

Then the National Catholic Women’s 
Union held its annual meeting in Spring- 
field, Ill., and came up with a resolution 
that indicated it would like to see the 
well-undressed pin-up girl tried for sabo- 
tage. Moreover, it frowned, even good 
Catholic women had fallen prey to the 
prevailing mode of dress, apparently un- 
aware that the V-neck actually stood for 
Voluptuousness rather than for Victory. 

“Skirts have long been raised above the 
limits dictated by modesty and common, 
ordinary decency,” the organization thun- 
dered angrily. “Fabrics are diabolically 
employed to create a sensual allure.” In- 
deed, proclaimed the resolution, the whole 
contention that the new designs, which 
“have become progressively more offen- 
sive,” constitute a patriotic wartime move 
was both treason and heresy: “So specious 
a claim could come only from corrupt 
minds contributing directly to the moral 
breakdown of the people in an act of trea- 
son, not one of patriotism . . . Immodest 
fashions and dress of today offend against 
the Sixth and Ninth Commandments,* 
and are condemned in numerous passages 
of the Scriptures, in countless official pro- 
nouncements by the church, and frequent 
utterances of the Pope.” Catholic women 
were urged to pledge themselves to “dress 
decently at all times,” and stay away from 
public beaches “where men and women 
wear the scantiest of bathing suits.” 

Actually, last week’s protest was just 
one more chapter in the Catholic Church’s 
long-standing disapproval of scantiness in 
women’s dress. In an address in May 1941 
Pope Pius XII warned 4,000 Catholic 
Action girls against adopting “daring” 
styles. “Certain dresses are more comfort- 
able and hygienic,” he said, “but if they 
prove dangerous for the soul they must 
be unfailingly rejected.” Girls must ab- 
stain, he counseled, from blindly following 
the dictates of fashion—especially in mod- 
ern bathing costumes and in uniforms worn 
by women’s sports organizations. 

On the other side, fashion designers 
point out that bathing suits have remained 
static in design for several years, while 
skirts have been shortened little if at all. 
But, they admit, the wartime elimination 
of fullness does cause dresses to ride farther 
above the knee when women sit down. 








*“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house: 
neither shalt thou desire his wife, nor his serv- 
ant, nor his handmaid, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is his.” (Douay version.) 
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Associated Press 


Fish Rush: As in the opening of the Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma in 
1893, a gun sounded last week to release a horde of frenzied claim stakers. The 
grab, however, was some 15,000 pounds of luckless fish trapped in a Swains- 
boro, Ga., mill pond which is to be drained. Seven hundred eager “fishermen” 
went in for the kill with hands, nets, and pitchforks. 








SPORTS 


They Kept Their Trapshoot 


On the flat plateau of Vandalia Field, 10 
miles north of Dayton, Ohio, 845 scatter- 
guns kept the air alive with miniature flak 
for three days last week as airplanes from 
neighboring Dayton airport zoomed over- 
head. The gunners were not repelling an 
invasion on Aug, 25-27; they were popping 
away at little black disks sprung from the 
22 traps on the permanent home grounds 
of the Amateur Trapshooting Association 
of America. 

Despite the war, scarcity of shells, and 
gas rationing, entrants from Canada, 
Alaska, Cuba, Canal Zone, and every state 
in the union were on hand to try their 
eyes and their trigger fingers in the biggest 
test of the year—the Grand American 
Trapshooting Championships. Since shot- 
gun shells are no longer sold, shooters had 
to bring their own ammunition. It arrived 
by the carload, and owners would only 
say: “We've been saving it up.” One man 
was seen unloading twelve cases of West- 
ern Field shells, which haven’t been manu- 
factured for ten years. 

The big event of the three-day shoot 
held true to tradition. The Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap (100 “blackbirds”. at dis- 
tances of 16 to 25 yards) has never been 
won by a repeater in its 44-year history, 
and this year another new name was added 
to the list of winners. Jasper Rogers, a 
35-year-old war-plant toolmaker, survived 
a shoot-off to keep the title in Dayton, his 
home town. 

Although he has been shooting for only 





four years, Rogers made his best score in 
the G. A. Handicap by winging 97 of 100 
wingless birds from his handicap distance 
of 18 yards. But five others tied that mark, 
and in the shoot-off, Paul V. Wagner, a 
Lima, Ohio, salesman, gave Rogers his 
closest competition. Wagner blasted the 
first 25 of 25, and at the 49th pigeon was 
one ahead of Rogers. But the Dayton 
trapshooter, calmly chewing a chaw of 
tobacco, was too nonchalant for the nerv- 
ous salesman. Wagner blew the final two 
shots while Rogers shattered his disks to 
win with 47 of 50. 

Women also had their day; with honors 
going to Skipper Winiski, 17-year-old West 
Virginia high school student, who shot 90 


of 100 in the Grand American to top 3. 


feminine field of veterans. 


Moskva Maulers 


In the June 7 issue of Newsweek, Al 
Newman described the AEF boxing cham- 
pionships in London. Now another report 
on boxing in the United Nations comes 
from Bill Downs, Newsweex’s Moscow 
correspondent. Here is his story on the fine 
art of pugilism as practiced in the Land of 
the Soviets: 


The biggest fight in the world is only 4 
few hundred miles away, yet Moscow fight 
fans jammed dignified Hall of Pillars last 
Wednesday to witness a boxing card which 
featured the “Absolute Championship of 
Russia and Moscow.” : 

Although the German-Soviet go is dis- 
tinguished by dirty tactics, inter-Soviet 
fisticuffs are of a brand to make the 
Marquess of Queensberry feel completely 
at home. The boxing was the most polite 
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The OBOE was the 








despair of a radio engineer’s 





life because he couldn’t capture 





timbre...but have you ever heard it on a Scott? 





FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


the annoyance and despair of radio technicians. But if you are a 
Scott owner now . :. or later when you will be one... you can hear 
the Oboe in its matchless voice, with all the fleeting grace notes 
and overtones of a “living performance.” 


Today there is sterner work for a Scott than bringing the 
wonder and glory of music into your home. On all the oceans, 
wherever our tankers move, or convoys sail, Scotts are providing 
our seamen with favorite programs from home, or vital messages of 
war. And the Scott is engineered so that no telltale “leak-back” can 
reach a lurking submarine. The millions of men who have heard the 
Scott under these conditions will want one after-the-war because it 
“gets everything.” You will yearn 
for a Scott, too, if ever you hear one. 

A good way to get one is 
to buy bonds, bonds, bonds... 
then a Scott can be yours soon 


after the whistles blow. 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., CHICAGO 


e Oboe is a strange, shy instrument in 
the orchestra, lending a distinctive “flavor” 
to fine music with its peculiar moody note. 
Because its range is so elusive, few radios 
have been deft enough to capture it truly, to 
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*SAFEGUARD 
Filing aad Finding 


It is the system that counts in 
filing no matter where the files are 
being used. Names should be easy 
to locate . . . there should be 
-ample provision for expansion . . . 


the indexing system must be 
quickly understood. 












Many features are included in the 
“Safeguard” System made by 
Globe-Wernicke. It will save 
money by reducing errors. It will 
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protect valuable papers from being 
‘lost and it will reduce the time 
and effort in filing. 


Your file clerks will like the easy, 
simple, and practical method of 
the. “Safeguard” System. It fits 
any standard size file cabinet. 


Globe-Wernicke provides a com- 
plete line of files and filing sup- 
plies. Ask your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer for the new illustrated book- 
let’*For Faster Filing and Finding.” 


Makers of over 4000 items 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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I have ever seen. Infighting in the clinches 
is allowed here, but Russian boxers, unlike 
America’s Tony Galento, behave in gentle- 
manly fashion—no elbows, no thumbs, no 
butting. 

The crowd was more or less typical—for 
Moscow. The hall was crammed with sol- 
diers and women. However, there was lit- 
tle to make a cigar-chewing American 
fight fan homesick. No smoking is allowed. 
It is considered uncultured to shout 
“Moider the Bum.” Polite applause greets 
a good blow, and vocal encouragement is 
discouraged by disapproving stares. When 
dlood flowed in one of the six four-round 
preliminaries, the bout was stopped. Box- 
ing and blood don’t mix in Moscow arenas. 

The crowd tensed when the feature 
fight was announced. There was much ap- 
plause as Master Sportsman Nikolai Koro- 
loff, defending champion, appeared in 
baggy white trunks. A squat 190-pounder 
with shaved head, Koroloff is a popular 
public figure at 26. He joined the Partisans 
shortly after the outbreak of war and later 
became an officer in the Red Army. He 
looks something like a gentle, bleached 
Galento. 

The challenger, Ivan Ganikin, is also a 
Master of Sports—a government-awarded 
title for specialists in the Russian sport 
movement. Tall and wiry, Ganikin spotted 
the champion 36 pounds. 

For six unexciting rounds, Koroloff, who 


entered the ring with an injured left hand, 


shot his right fist out with pistonslike 
regularity. Ganikin couldn’t get out of the 
way often enough, and even with two good 
hands he couldn’t outpoint the champ. No 
ape was surprised when Koroloff got the 
nod. 

I got the feeling, in this polite atmos- 
phere, that perhaps it would have been 
bad manners to have taken the title away 
from a nice guy like Koroloff. 


Rainbow’s End 


Promoter Mike Jacobs put on his own. 
variation of a Russian boxing bout Aug. 
27—a “fight” between young Cpl. Ray 
Robinson and the aged Henry Armstrong. 
In the first big match of the fall season 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Jacobs boosted the ringside price to $16.50, 
and when the high-priced welterweight 
dance was over, 15,371 fight fans wished 
they had “stood” in bed. 

For Robinson, 23, had compassion for 
his 30-year-old ring idol. He pedaled back- 
ward for ten rounds, jabbing a long left. 
He missed repeatedly in a style that was 
atypical of his 48 victories in 44 profes- 
sional bouts. Armstrong, on the other 
hand, bobbed and weaved like the Per- 
petual Motion of old but seldom lifted his 
fists from his sides. 

The customers hooted, stomped, and ex- 
pressed no surprise when Robinson got 
the decision. Thereupon Armstrong, who 
has followed the comeback rainbow for a 
year and a half, announced that he had 
reached his pot of gold—about $100,000 
for 27 bouts—and will retire again. 
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MUSIC 


Ganna Walska’s Calvary 


It was not enough that Ganna Walska 
was exotic, beautiful, and rich. Or that, 
as the wife, successively, of two of the 
wealthiest men in America — Alexander 
Smith Cochran and Harold Fowler Mc- 
Cormick—her marriages and divorces kept ’ 
her on the front pages of the world’s press 
for some fifteen years. Unhappily, she also 
felt she had to sing—and that was the 
Calvary upon which she crucified her soul. | 
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Walska unfolded her mystery 


“Always Room at the Top” is Mme, 9 
Walska’s newly published story of that | 
fabulous life.* As an autobiography, it is) | 
incredibly frank and unexpectedly witty.) 
As the tale of a woman’s search for the’ | 
Infinite Truth and the Living Knowledge, |! 
it is full of some of the most disorganized | 
philosophical ramblings ever set down. | | 

A Polish girl who adopted the name — 
Walska from “waltz,” G.W. (as she is) 
called under the some 48 pictures of her) 
in the book) married: (1) Baron Arcadie|’ 
d’Einhorn, a Russian whom she divorced; } | 
(2) Dr. Joseph Fraenkl, a New York neu-* 
rologist and endocrinologist who died 
(3) Alee Cochran (carpets), from whom} 
she was divorced; (4) Harold McCormick 
(International Harvester) , from whom she} 
was also divorced, and (5) Harry Grin- | 
dell-Matthews, British inventor of the | 
“Death Ray.” : 

Although. cage! lavished jewels, a) 
million-franc sable coat, and a Rolls Royce @ 
on his bride, Mme. Walska was crushed © 
to the quick by his selfish introspective at- | 
titude and his antagonism to her profes- @ 
sional career. Of her fourth husband, Mme. * 
Walska has this to say: “One of the most / 
beautiful souls I ever encountered in this } 
valley of tears . . . was the delicately per- | 
fumed soul of Harold McCormick.” The | ( 
Harvester King, however, was ob 
by complexes of duty and responsibility. A. 4 
hypochondriac, he idolized, writes Mme. . 
Walska, “the physical expression of love” 



















*504 pages. Richard R. Smith. $3.50. 
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Hark, Enemies! Hear that menacing roar as trees topple in our forests ..: 
that angry growl as mill saws 
rip through timber? For you 
these are bad sounds. They’re 
the mighty battle cry of Ameri- 
ca’s Lumber Industry in all-out 
war production to hurry your 
day of doom. 


AIDS WITH “SLIPLESS” BELTS 


For more than a century now RUSCO has helped to reduce 
costs and speed production in practically every field of 
basic industry. Today, for example, i in the Lumber and Wood- 
working industries, RUSCO does this with its famous “Slipless” Belts. 


In these industries sawdust is the chief enemy of satisfactory belt performance. 
Dust flies, coats the belts, causes them to slip. But RUSCO’S Hi-friction and 
RUSCO’S untreated belts are not seriously affected by this ever-present dust. 
That’s why in Sawmills, Packerwood Mills, Planing Mills, Furniture Factories 
and all Woodworking Shops, RUSCO’S durable belts . . . in countless and 
varied uses . . . render such extra-efficient, low-cost service. 


Until the victory, RUSCO’S plants and veteran workmen will continue to 
center their activities upon the fabrication of essential battle materials. But 
quickly afterward . . . as after four previous wars . . . you may again expect 
more and even greater advancements in RUSCO’S many famous lines of 
Precision Products. 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Prec/s‘en Products » MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Emswiler hid his figh school’s mural oomph behind a coat of whitewash 


and he became insatiable in his search for 
the realization of the physical demands— 
insatiable because they were unattainable 
for him any more.” 

“Perhaps,” reminisces his second wife, 
“I could have made Harold happy, but it 
would have been to the prejudice of my 
own soul’s development which could ac- 
cept only those sacrifices that pass through 
the fires of purification.” 


Sacrificial Notes: As a singer, Mme. 
Walska was referred to by the press as one 
who should be seen and not heard. She al- 
ways looked magnificent, but the nervous- 
ness of an actual performance before an 
audience usually paralyzed her. Besides 
feeling that her beauty and money kept 
people from taking her seriously, she also 
had a far more serious handicap. “Contrary 
to general opinion,” she confesses now, “not 
only do I not like to sing but each sound 
I utter is a tremendous sacrifice to my 
well-being.” ; 

\Nevertheless, the desire to make herself 
a prima donna became the cross she bore. 
To find out why she could not sing suc- 
cessfully, she explored every sect under 
the sun. Mediums came and went and 
came again. The Ouija board let her down. 
Astrologers, palmists, metaphysicians, faith 
healers, hypnotists, telepathists, theoso- 
phists, numerologists, reincarnationists, and 
any other ist who wrote a book entered the 


picture—only for Mme. Walska to find ° 


they were interested in the Walska wealth 
before the Walska soul. 
' But truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again, and G.W. kept coming back for 
more. Finished in 1941, the book leaves us 
with Mme. Walska finding the Truth of 
the Divine Law “come to life again by de- 
positing the Living Knowledge in predes- 
tined Santa Barbara’s “Tibetland’ where 
the mystery of our being is to be unfolded 
to all Truth seekers. The Spaceless, Time- 
less, Invisible Government has deposited 
through the medium of its Adept the In- 
finite Truth with its symbols—as in 
Shangri-La—and thus consecrated profane 
dwellings into a sacred Grail with its fan- 
tastic gardens where blooms the Divine 
Lotus, planted by unknown hands, and 
where the Powers-to-be built on the neigh- 
boring mountain heights the Penthouse of 
the Gods!” 

There is, Mme. Walska assures us, “al- 
ways room at the top!!!” 


& 


‘Besenccs: 





ART 
Art Under Whitewash 


The auditorium of the Central High 
School in Columbus, Ohio, was being re- 
decorated, and Principal Harold Emswiler 
yielded to an old itch. He called up to the 
painters on the scaffold to cover the room’s 
heroic 18- by 70-foot mural “Music” with 
whitewash. In explanation, he said that 
both teachers and students wanted it cov- 
ered, and that, anyway, “it was too sexy 
and had too much oomph.” Painted by 
Emerson Burkhart in 1984 as a WPA 
project (and whitewashed by Emswiler in 
1938), the mural is (or was) alive with 
swaying, S-shaped figures singing, dancing, 
and playing musical instruments. - 

Last week, however, the ghost of Burk- 
hart’s mural was beginning to stir behind 
its five-year-old calcimine. A petition to 
have the mural restored had touched off a 
full-scale controversy that has now raged 
for several months. The chief protagonist 
for the painting was Elizabeth Clymer 
Okerbloom, The Columbus Citizen’s art 
critic. Encouraged and abetted by almost 
daily news stories, features, and letters-to- 
the-editor, the Columbus Friends of the 
Fine Arts were circulating a second peti- 
tion asking the board of education to let 
Burkhart wash the whitewash from his 
mural (which he now has offered to do 
free of charge). The board is expected to 
meet in a few weeks. 

The petitioners said little about the 
mural’s value as a painting, but mainly 
expressed indignation at Principal Ems- 
wiler for what they considered his high- 
handed camouflage of a piece of public 
property, given to the city by the Federal 
government, which paid $3,000 for it. The 
petition also compared the whitewashing 
with “the burning of books in Hitler’s 
Germany.” Writing to the editor of The 
Citizen, Columbians were, however, of sev- 
eral minds. One was glad “that some one 
had the sense to paint over one of those 
voluptuous and Godless paintings that the 
New Deal paid for,” and regretted that 
W. J. Bryan who “got after a teacher for 
telling students that men came from mon- 
keys” was not alive to defend Emswiler. 





Another complained the mural was filled. 


with “drunken characters, certainly not 


ELLE. 


pretty to look at.” Others were entirely 
satisfied with it. 


This week the controversy received na- 
tionwide attention in the current issue of 
The Art Digest, which printed letters from 
two well-established painters. One, Albert 
Sterner, flatly agreed with the school’s 
principal, but said the trouble with the 
mural was not “too much oomph,” but 
“poor, ineffectual drawing and meaning. 
less design.” The other, Leon Kroll, who 
was active in exacting an apology from the 
Rockefellers at the time of the censoring 
of the Diego Rivera mural in Rockefeller 
Center (NEWswEEK, Feb. 24, 1934), did 
not defend the painting but tactfully sug- 
gested that since murals could not be 
moved easily, “great care” should be ex- 
ercised in choosing artists. He did, how- 
ever, say that “the nasty desire to destroy 
is childish and savage.” 


Old Master or Old Fake? 


The shopkeeper said the refugee had 
told him it was a genuine Van Dyck. For 
himself, of course, he couldn’t say. He 
just ran an antique store and specialized 
in china. The refugee had barely escaped 
with his life, and this was all he had left 
in the world. He was afraid to take it toa 
regular dealer. It was, perhaps, a “hot” 
old master. But he was desperate for cash. 
Soon money changed hands, and another 
dubious canvas went into circulation to 
plague dealers and defraud the unwary. 

Art faking has appeared in every gen- 
eration—40 years ago the saying was: “Of 
Corot’s 2,500 paintings, 7,800 are in Amer- 
iea.” In recent years bombings and Nazi 
looting have increased the problem by 
making the whereabouts of half the world’s 
great paintings a matter of speculation. 

Last week there came into being the 
American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments, headed by Associate Justice 
Owen P. Roberts of the Supreme Court. 
It will compile lists of treasures looted by 
the Nazis. At the-close of the war cat- 
vases salvaged from Germany, from secret 
vaults in occupied Europe, and from ware- 
houses in the United States, will be 
checked against these lists, and the com- 
mission will try to see that they are re- 
turned to their proper owners or that 
restitution is made “in kind.” 
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very Taylor's 


" Reprinted from The New Yorker 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But 
now EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women 
in whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which 
is why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 


Ladiss’ Home JOURNAL, 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATIC:: ;:: THE WORLD 














MOVIES 


Lukas Triumph 


In transposing “Watch on the Rhine” 
from stage to screen, Herman Shumlin has 
turned a fine play into an even better 
film. Working with respectful attention to 
the camera technique, Shumlin—who pro- 
duced and staged Lillian Hellman’s play 
in 1941—makes his debut as a screen di- 
rector. With five players from his original 
company, and with only negligible changes 
in the play that won the New York Drama 
Critic Circle’s award in 1940-41, he has 
achieved a distinguished film in his first 
try. 

Miss Hellman wrote her play before the 
United States was at war, but her incisive 
surgical analysis of Fascism—both at home 
and abroad—is as urgently topical now as 
it was two years ago. She makes her point 
through credible human relations, rather 
than by indulging in the furies of over- 
sized heroes and the ideological utterances 
of the anti-Nazi tract. 

The scene of “Watch on the Rhine” is 
the secure country house of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., dowager, Fanny Farrelly (Lu- 
cile Watson) . Fascism is merely an uncom- 
fortable word in Fanny’s vocabulary until 
her daughter Sara (Bette Davis) comes 
home after eighteen years abroad with 
three wide-eyed children and a tired Ger- 
man husband, Kurt Muller (Paul Lukas) . 
Fanny soon realizes that the mysterious 








Muller, with his scars and broken hands, 
has made a lifework of fighting Fascism 
at its points of infection. At the same 
time she also becomes aware that her. in- 
digent house guest, the Rumanian Count 
de Brancovis (George Coulouris) , not only 
acts as jackal in the German Embassy but 
is capable of a little scurrilous blackmail on 
his own when her son-in-law finds that he 
must return to Germany in aid of an im- 
prisoned comrade. 

In rearranging a one-scene play to the 
screen’s roomy ad infinitum, Dashiell 
Hammett has neither strained to get his 
characters “out-of-doors” nor tried to ring 
in superficial action. Instead, without sac- 
rificing a line of the drama’s brilliant dia- 
logue, he has expanded the action only 
when necessary and has gathered together 
the few loose strings. Thus, the affair be- 
tween David Farrelly (Donald Woods) 
and the disillusioned Countess de Bran- 
covis (Geraldine Fitzgerald) makes better 
romantic sense than it did in the play; 
and Muller’s melodramatic solution to the 
count’s mercenary threat fits smoothly into 
the political education of the complacent 
Farrelly family. 

Credit the Warner Brothers and Pro- 
ducer Hal B. Wallis with giving Shumlin a 
fine cast all the way down the line. As 
Sara, Miss Davis not only combines a fine 
performance with a helpful box-office draw 
but wisely allows Lukas to dominate the 
film. On Broadway, in the same role, Lukas 
gave an admirable and moving character- 


e 


Lukas was even better in the Warners’ “Watch on the Rhine” 
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ization of an idealist moved to action; on 
the screen he is, if anything, even more 
effective. Just as “Watch on the Rhine” 
can’t miss being included ‘in :the “best, 
ten” of the current season, so Lukas de- 
serves the Academy’s Oscar for the best 
performance of the year. 


Elysian Fields 


At a party given for Gracie Fields by | 
Twentieth Century-Fox just before she 
left for England and a singing tour of its 
factories, the Lancashire Lass discussed 
her role in “Holy Matrimony”—her sec- 
ond important Hollywood screen chore. ' 
“This time I’m not rigged up to look like 
a glamor gir-rl,” she announced with a 
trace of a burr. “I’m 45. And in the 
picture I act 45.” She might have added 
that she acts very well indeed. Although 
this time she doesn’t sing a note (a little 
humming excluded) , her knowing counter. 
point to an equally expert performance by 
Monty Woolley makes this film one of the 
most delightful comedies of the year. 

While you might not guess it from the 
title, this is an adaptation of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Buried Alive.” Woolley, bearded as 
always, is that great British painter 
Priam Farll, who is recalled by King 
Edward VII from a quarter century of 
voluntary exile in the tropics to prepare 
himself for knighthood. Returning home 
with Farll is his faithful and scoundrelly 
valet, Leek (Eric Blore), who promptly 
dies of galloping pneumonia the moment 
he sets foot on the sceptered isle. When | 
the visiting doctor absent-mindedly makes | 
out the death certificate in Farll’s name, 
the painter seizes the opportunity to pass 
himself off as Leek and escape the pomp 
and circumstance of his greatness. 

In addition to the obvious advantages 
of playing hookey from court, Farll— 
understandably overcome with emotion— 
is able to witness the majestic funeral that 
has been accorded him and, torn between 
tear and chuckle, watch his valet rever- 
ently laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
But the deceased Leek is still able to 
reach out from England’s Valhalla. Ignor- 
ing the fact that he was already married 
and a three-time father, Leek had dis- 
covered a lonesome widow (Gracie Fields) 
through a matrimonial agency. Happily, 
Farll finds the widow an understanding 
companion; her house is a comfortable 
backwater retreat in Putney, and their 
married life proves a middle-aged idyl 
until Farll starts painting again, and 
wife discovers that his sparetime daubs 
can be sold down the street for a few quid. 

The various complications that are, 
quietly, almost casually, uncovered uD-) 
wind in a courtroom scene that abandons 
credulity for the never-never realms Of) 
Gilbert and Sullivan. As adapter, Nut+ 
nally Johnson has provided a consisten¥y 
entertaining script; as producer he ns 
bolstered the co-stars with a hand-picked 
supporting cast that includes Laird Cres 
gar, Una O’Connor, Alan Mowbray, & 
Melville Cooper. 
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Conclusive facts on important and timely topics are presented in the 
growing list of George S. May Business Foundation Reports. These up-to- 
the-minute studies have but one purpose—to help business men to achieve 
top efficiency, to produce more at lowest possible cost. Copies will be 
sent to you, without charge, when requested on your business letterhead. 
A list of available preceding reports will be included with the mailing. 
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EET MAINE’S 


An Arovstook 
Aristocrat 


About now this native State of 

Mainer — and literally millions of 

his cousins, aunts, and relatives — 

starts the long trek to dinner tables 

over the Eastern United States; yes, even West of 
Mississippi and way down in the heart of Texas. 


hd this year he’ll be visiting war spots all over the 
pbe. 

Maine farmers, it is estimated, are producing 
000,000 bushels of potatoes in 1943 — Aroostook 
mty alone produces more than any single state! 
d right now it is harvest time. Travel time, too! 
at means moving 50,000 carloads over the Boston 
i Maine rails on the way to world-wide markets. 
0 when the Aroostook Aristocrat arrives, treat him 
dly because he has been raised and brought up to 
about the best of vegetables. Certainly right now 
$got a mighty important war job supplying real 
esome nourishment to all of us in and out of 


GREATEST 


TRAVELER 


Treat him well. Not only ‘because he’s been given a 
lot of attention in the fields of his home towns, but he 
has also been handled with care by all of us who run 
railroads. On his way to you we have shown him great 
respect — speeded him on his way and delivered him 
to you in all his delicious freshness. Whether you bake 
him in your oven, French fry him, boil him or mash 
him, or eat him in your favorite restaurant or hotel, 
remember he is important to you for good health. 

Remember, too, that in order to get Maine potatoes 
to you along with many other foods from Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, New York and Massachusetts, 
a railway transportation system, busy with the needs of 
the Armed Forces, must carry on without interruption. 
That we and other American railroads 
are able to meet the needs of a Wartime 
America is due in no small measure 
to the understanding of the 
American traveling and ship- 
ping public. 


INE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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they go on tour with the show and will 
travel all the way across the country, with 
time out to make a moving picture. In 
February or March they are also to make 
a Mexican movie based on their own 
lives. In many ways, they say they like 
playing the Havana-Madrid better than 
their old stand at the Waldorf, for they 
have a heavy Spanish audience there. 
After a torrent of heel beats, says Antonio, 
“you hear the publica yell ‘Ole,’ and you 
do it again!” 








FOURTH ESTATE 
Big-Shot Bylines 


Both Kent Cooper, executive director of 
the Associated Press, and Hugh Baillie, 
president of the United Press, reached their 
positions only after long apprenticeships. 
Having arrived at the top, they felt, rea- 
sonably enough, that they were entitled 
to a little outside activity. Like all top 
men, they occasionally get the urge to 
climb off the swivel chair and stretch out 
their legs—or, possibly, their necks. Both 
have indulged this urge during the past 
few weeks. 





UP: For actual distance, Baillie, who 
is 52, square-jawed, and wears a perpetual 
G.I. haircut, took the prize. He returned 
to UP headquarters last week after one 
of the juiciest jobs that even a president 
could give himself: he covered the Sicilian 
battle front. He started out June 10, orig- 
inally intending only to iron out difficulties 
which the UP (and everybody else) was 
having with communications and censor- 
ship in North Africa. 

“When I got to London they tipped me 
off about what was coming in Sicily,” he 
said. “I’d gone through all the routine; I 
got shots in the arm for tetanus, typhus, 
yellow fever, and smallpox. So I figured I 
might as well be there when it happened.” 

Hopping a plane for Algiers, Baillie ar- 
rived in time for the beginning of the in- 
vasion and stayed for five days. Things 
were so rushed in the pressroom that he 
had to run copy for some of his own writ- 
ers. “I had a pair of legs,” he said, “and 
after all, I came to improve communica- 
tions.” 

Then the UP president crossed to Sicily 
on a troop transport. “We [Baillie and his 
companion, Col. J. V. McCormack of ‘the 
British Army Public Relations Office] 
thumbed our way most of the time. Some- 
times we could borrow a jeep for a day. I 
had tea with General Simonds while he 
directed an artillery barrage. I met General 
Montgomery, and he gave me three stories 
in five minutes. My biggest trouble was 
sleeping. I ‘borrowed’ a pneumatic mat- 
tress from another correspondent back in 
Algiers. The first night I blew it up and 
slept fine until about 3 a.m., when all the 
air leaked out through a hole in the side, 
and I found myself lying on the rocks. I 
wanted to blow it up, but I was afraid to, 





Acme 
Baillie ran war copy; Cooper wrote operetta 


because when I blow I wheeze. I wrote 
seven stories during the two weeks on 
Sicily, and lost 20 pounds.” 


AP: Meanwhile Kent Cooper, who is 
eleven years older than Baillie, on week 
ends swapped his AP swivel chair for a 
piano stool and busied himself writing, of 
all things, an operetta. This project really 
started two years ago, soon after the NBC 
debut of his first published song, “Dixie 
Girl.” Cooper had already written a dozen 
or more other songs—his first, “My Village 
Girl,” when he was 16. These songs Henry 
Weber, who conducts the orchestra on Mu- 
tual’s Theatre of the Air, asked Cooper to 
collect and work into an operetta for the 
program. Cooper thought it over and asked 
the advice of Lawrence Tibbett. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone also suggested an 
operetta. 

That was enough for Cooper. He chose 
his scene, the Alaska Highway; the hero, 
a woman-hating construction engineer 
named Bob Cruise; and the heroine, a 
beautiful Chicago night-club singer named 
Evalane. 

In two week ends he wrote the script, 
which is reminiscent of no copy that ever 
went out over an AP wire: Bob Cruise, 
working on the Alaska Highway, hears 
Evalane broadcast a song called “Don’t 
You Want My Heart?” (“In your arms I 
long to have you take me”). She sings it 
three nights in a row, and each time she 
does, part of the highway explodes during 
the last note. Suspecting sabotage, Bob 
goes to Chicago, breaks into Evalane’s 
dressing room, and says: “Even in my 
most vivid dreams about you, you were 
never as lovely as you are in person!” 

’ That’s only the beginning, but it will 
probably suffice until “Sept. 11, when the 
operetta—titled “About the Girl”—has its 





premiére over Mutual. Incidentally, if it’s 
no good, don’t blame Cooper. He had to 
chop it down from two hours to 45 min- 
utes to make it fit the radio time. Besides, 
he’s never had a music lesson in his life, 


Have a Biscuit a 


What happens when a newspaper re 
porter sneaks past the guard and inside 
the forbidden precincts of a Roosevell- 
Churchill conference? Is he executed? Ar- 
rested? Thrown out? Henry J. Taylor, 
businessman, author,* and capable occa- 
sional correspondent for the North Amen- 
can Newspaper Alliance, last week found 
out. Arriving in Quebec he took a cab 
from the airport and blithely told the driv- 
er: “Take me to the ‘Chateau Frontenac.” 

Nobody challenged the cab, and before 
he could say “John Durfee,” Taylor 
found himself on the inside, chatting with 
a group which included W. Averell Harri- 
man, Cordell Hull, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, most of 
whom were old friends. At 5:30 Dill and 
Taylor went out for a stroll. 

“Then my trouble began,” Taylor re- 
counted. “Sir John and I went out the 
Chateau’s door . . . and still in my mne- 
cence I asked the sentry whether I needed 
a pass to get back in. ‘You have no pass: 
the sentry asked, his eyes‘as big as saucels.Binforma: 
‘No,’ I said, ‘but I’m a newspaperman an(y “- 
assigned to the conference.’ Apparently if 
I had said I was Jack the Ripper I could tool of 
not have said anything worse.” _ pMaterial 

Alarms were rung and the Mountie§,. oi, 
came at a trot, headed by Commissionet Thi 
Gagnon, a “doughty man_ alarming! 4 — 
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*Taylor is the author of two recent books 
“Time Runs Out” and “Men in Motion.” As 


businessman, he controls the process by whic 
cellophane-wrapped bread is labeled. 
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Master Flaw-Finder 


gun tubes, castings, forgings and heavy machinery, Baldwin 
brings mammoth facilities and the experience of a hundred 
years to the service of America, 


This, too, is a Baldwin. 

Pethaps you have never seen it... yet it, and others like 
it, may have saved your life a dozen times. 

It is a Baldwin testing machine that checks the strength 


and soundness of metal going into vital parts of cars, 
tains, ships and aircraft. Travel is made safer by the inside 
‘finformation this machine is giving in the laboratories. It 
tq touches your life in another way, too, for it is an essential 


ent books) 


ion.” As 


by which} 


tool of engineers in developing the improved design and 
materials needed for speedier victory and a pleasanter 
peacetime world. 

This testing machine is only one of many important 
Baldwin products. Building locomotives for home and 
foreign service, producing diesel marine engines, forging 
shells, or turning out ship propellers, tanks, gun mounts, 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


= Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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small” for the RCMP. “But . . . to the 
evident delight of his.subordinates, Com- 
missioner Gagnon suddenly found himself 
at salute. ‘This man, sir,’ he said to Sir 
John, ‘is a newspaperman. By joint ar- 
rangement between the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the American Government, and the 
British Government, he is not permitted 
in this hotel’.” 

The joint Canadian, American, and 
British Governments. thought it over for 
a minute. Finally Field Marshal Dill re- 
plied sternly: “He has been here all day, 
and here he will stay until we’ve had our 
tea.” Taylor stayed. “After all,” Sir John 
remarked, “we can put up with a little ex- 
citement around here. Have a biscuit?” 


If the Cap Fits 


J. P. Marquand, in his newest novel “So 
Little Time” (Newsweek, Aug. 16), cre- 
ated a pompous, stupid, war correspondent 
named Walter Newcombe, who talked in 
clichés (“it is later than you think,” etc.) , 
referred to General Wavell as Archie and 
to the Chiangs as ’Lissimo and Mei. Mar- 
quand -carefully stated in a foreword that 
there was no such person. Inevitably, how- 
ever, Editor & Publisher, the newspaper 
trade journal, leaped dead pan last week 
to the defense of foreign correspondence. 
“The character,” it said, brandishing its 
typewriter, “is an unmerited slur.” It 
hoped that readers would not accept Wal- 
ter as “typical of the clan.” 





SCIENCE 


Dream Houses—U-‘S. and British 

On both sides of the Atlantic, homes for 
the future gripped the imagination of 
postwar thinkers and .builders last week. 
Here Newsweek shows in striking con- 





. trast one fascinating American experiment 


in home building and the ideas of Britain’s 
small householder on postwar living. 


American: One way for America to 
hedge against future fuel shortages would 
be to build more solar homes like that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh C. Duncan in 
Homewood, a Chicago suburb. They well 
remember a day last January when the 
outside temperature ranged from 5 to 17 
degrees below zero. At 8:30 a.m. sunlight 
streaming into the living room automati- 
cally shut off the furnace and soon raised 
the interior temperature to 85 degrees. 
From time to time during the day win- 
dows had to be opened to permit some 
of the sun heat to escape, and the fur- 
nace itself was not needed until 8:30 p.m. 

Designed by Fred Keck, an architect 
who has pioneered in planning houses so 
they will receive a maximum of solar heat 
in the winter and a minimum in the sum- 
mer, this house and several like it have 
been erected by Howard M. Sloan, Chi- 
cago builder. Because the Duncans’ home 
was in the $7,000 popular-price class, the 
Illinois Institute of Technology selected 
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it for a series of tests that have just bee 
completed. J. C. Peebles, dean of the i 
stitute’s college of engineering, reported 
that it cost the Duncans a third less t 
heat their home last winter than to heal 
ordinary houses. The actual amount wa 
$120.55, while heating exclusively wi 
gas would have been $180. 

What is a solar house? The Duncan 
is a one-story frame structure with sing 
slope, flat-pitched roofs over the mai 
body and wings. Four of its six princip, 
rooms are on the south side, and aboy 
them are wide eaves so arranged as ty 
shade the large windows in the summe 
when the sun is high but permit the lov. 
hanging winter sun to penetrate deeply 
into the home. 

It takes a knowledge of astronomy t 
place the eaves, while a knowledge o 
physics is needed to make windows tha 
not only will let in radiant heat but aly 
keep it there. The many windows of th 
Duncan residence are made of a specid 
glass, thermopane, inside which is a quar 
ter-inch air space that aids in trappiy 
heat within the rooms. Walls and roof 
are insulated with a blanket of fiber, th 
inner surface of which is covered with 
aluminum foil which also helps tra 
warmth by reflecting, or bouncing back, 
radiant heat which tries to escape. 

After sunset, or on dark days, the hous 
is heated by a gas-fired hot-water boile. 
An electric pump forces the hot wate 
through a network of pipes embedded u.- 


Acme photos 
The Duncans’ solar house may be a model for postwar builders . .. it can be heated by the sun’s rays up to 12 hours ada 


British Combine phote 








A British worker’s dream home has a garden but no central heating .. . the grate shown at right also heats the water 


Bags CaptureliitiGiitlifons 


From the cloud-smothered Arctic to the seeth- 
ing tropics, Hitler’s helper, moisture, seeks to 
corrode and damage war machines and equip- 
ment from the Arsenal of Democracy. But the 
ingenuity that created American industry has 
found a way to capture this saboteur...in a bag. 


In packing airplane motors for overseas, for 
example, small cotton bags of silica gel are tied 
on the motor. Then the whole assembly is 
sealed in a moisture-vapor proof covering ‘and 
placed in its shipping case. The bags of silica 
gel draw dampness from air enclosed with the 
motor while the covering prevents more mois- 
ture from entering. The motor reaches the 
front rust-free and ready for battle. 


Our contribution to this wartime packaging 
triumph, which also saves thousands of man 
hours at both factory and front, is the little 
bag that holds the silica gel. And while it is 
one of the smallest bags ever turned out by our 
mass-production facilities, we are proud of the 
contribution it is making to victory. 


| in our service to war industry, we are develop- 
4 ing new types of bags with scores of new uses. 
Many of these applications will serve peacetime 
commerce. If you have a packaging problem, 
present or future, we may be able to help solve 

it for you. Won’t you let us try? 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


iM Estelle Oliver, one of 8000 employees in 23 Bemis 

ttories, considers her work a real contribution to vic- 

ory. She visions the bags she sews at Norfolk, carrying 

dod and vital supplies to her brothers in both the Army 

d Navy ...or thinks of the bags filled with sand protect- 
her kin in battle. 









































CHAIN THAT’S WORTH 


ANOTHER HAND! 


Many a job at sea requires use of both hands. For this reason, screw caps 
and covers are secured by retainer chains to prevent their loss. Aboard 
modern fighting ships, you will find this extra hand provided by BEAD 
CHAIN. It holds outlet caps while communication or power lines are plugged 
in. It holds receptacle caps, light covers, binnacle covers, hasp pins and 
innumerable other parts and fittings that are frequently removed. BEAD 
CHAIN is ideal for this purpose. Each bead is a swivel in itself. Screw caps 
can be removed and replaced quickly and easily without kinking the chain, 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


(BEAD CHAIN 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN 


' British dream house comes from a survey fi 
of 2,077 low-income families who answered, 


_ peared to be a psychological one—a ‘tm 


’ stroyed, learned to communicate with ea 
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vented the solar house from being a con. 


plete success. For, when the furnace wash 
turned off as the sun quickly warmed the 
rooms, the floor took so long to cool that 














overheating resulted. And because of the 


time required to warm up the floor, there 
was some lag in heating the bungalowi 


after nightfall. 
British: Today’s blueprint for the 


@ questionnaire sent them by the Society 
of Women Housing Managers. When the! 
replies were tabulated it was found that 
far from dreaming of solar heat, the aver. 
age subject wasn’t even interested in cer- 
tral heating. Instead he was content to 


stipulate that his postwar home shouldi 





























der the home’s 4-inch concrete floor. tM ° 
was this floor heating system which pref 











have fireplaces in the bedrooms as well asim 


the living room, that the kitchen should 
have some source of heat to supplemen 


the cook stove, and that each home unit! 


should have at least one portable st 
And while the Britishers counted cheap 
refrigeration as a necessity, speculation om 
air conditioning was conspicuously absent 

The first consideration of the British gp, 


ditional desire for privacy. Ninety-seve 
per cent of the suburbanites and 79 pe 
cent of the Londoners preferred separaig 
dwellings to flats, and the consensug 
seemed to be that if flats were inevitable 
they should be designed to simulate ind 
vidual dwellings by means of such fea 
tures as soundproofing and private bal- 
conies. Specifications for the dwellings 
themselves placed the emphasis on space 
rather than arrangement or architecture. 
This was notable in the demand for sleep- 
ing quarters, which repeatedly specified 
two bedrooms, each large enough to hold 
two single beds, but omitted specific de- 
mands as to arrangements or other di- 
mensions of the rooms, 

In some other details the English ideal 
approached the American: for example, 
the British survey noted a demand for 
lots of closet and cupboard space, separate 
laundry facilities, and an adequate supply 
of hot water. However, the British asked 
for one thing which most Americans might 
omit—garden space. According to the sur- 
vey, Britain’s dream house will be fronted 
by a 115-foot plot for flowers and will 
have a 200-foot vegetable patch in the 
rear. 


The Dumb Speak 


With rather indifferent success, scienct 
had attempted to restore the power of 
speech to those who had lost their voice 
permanently through accident or disea% 
(frequently cancer of the throat). Some 
whose larynxes (voice boxes) were de 


other by sign language. Others, by tediow! 
practice, were able to make themselves ut 


derstood by shaping into words the soun@, 


energy which they generated by swalld 
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A president has slept here. . . and sen- 
ators and governors and princes. But 
tonight this room in a Fred Harvey 
hotel belongs to Private Pringle of the 
U. S. armed forces—the most impor- 
tant guest we’ve ever had. 

These days Private Pringle has first 
choice at any of the Fred Harvey hotels 
throughout the wide Southwest. Some- 
times every room is taken by service 
men or women, leaving no accommo- 
dations for civilians. 

In our restaurants and dining cars, 
too, the war has made a great difference. 


In addition to our tremendously in- 
creased civilian patronage, we are serv- 
ing tens of thousands of Fred Harvey 
meals every day to Americans in uni- 
form. With food rationing so severe, 
trained personnel so scarce, it is often 
impossible to give you the kind of serv- 
ice you’ve come to expect. 

Our 6000 employes—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 
ful for your good-humored understand- 
ing of this temporary situation. We 
thank you—and promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be 
back again just as soon as the war is won. 


Til ner? 





Outstanding among 
Fred Harvey hotels in 
the Southwest are LA 
FONDA in Old Santa 
Fe, N. M., EL TOVAR 
and BRIGHT ANGEL LODGE 
in Grand Canyon National Park. 











* * * 


Our government asks all civilians to 
help win the war by: 


Investing as much money as we can in 

War Bonds ¢ © Paying willingly all 

faxes our country needs ¢ @ Refusing 
to patronize the black markets. 


RESTAURANTS + SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 
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@ That logical question has a logical answer. If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manu- 
factured and erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of this or any other 
chain link fence can be extended by experienced, Page-trained service men. The quality 
fence that is inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. You may not be able to replace 
your fence until after Victory has been won. Care for the one you have. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of Association member nearest you. He is qualified to serve you now and help you 
plan for the future. Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
" PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





The Pipe that Becomes 
Part of a Man’s Life... 


Pipes are like. friends. Some 
are merely casual. Only a rare 
few can win you completely, 
become worthy of your con- 
stant preference a9 Royalton, 
you will discover, is just that 
kind of pipe. 


Royalton Silver Crown 
Choe Grains 


Wherever Better 


Pipes are Sold 


© 1948, Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Pk., N. Y. 


Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash's are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders EARLY! 

Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 

1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CASH’S 83 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn, 


er 78 Gray Street, SGellevilie, Ont. 


PR ICES THREE DOZEN $13.50 
ne SIX DOZEN $2.00 








NINE LIVES 


eens re the lucky owner of 
urham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 

your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham stro; _— 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex B: 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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ing air and belching. In cases where ana 


operation required a patient to breathe 
through a hole in the upper part of his 
chest, a device perfected by. Bell ‘lelephone 
Laboratories made speech possible, with 
the disadvantage, however, that the user 
had to hold in his mouth an air tube which 
leads to the breathing hole. 

Last week Newsweek learned of a revo. 
lutionary voice restorer or artificial larym 
which is merely held against the outside of 
the throat. Using a test model, Georg 
Wescott of Buffalo, unable to talk ‘ 
years, found that he could resume his work 
as a salesman. The device is an adaptation 
of Sonovox (NEwswEEK, July 20, 1949), 
the radio innovation which enables me 


to talk and sing in the eerie tones of 


locomotive whistle or a skidding automo 


bile tire. 

When he first invented Sonovox in 1989; 
Gilbert Wright, screen-writer-scientist son; 
of novelist Harold Bell Wright, tried t 
get someone to develop and produ 
similar apparatus as an aid to the speech- 
less. However his stipulation that no one 


should make large profits in the human 


venture held up manufacture; _ finally 
James L. Free, who handles Sonovox, pre 
vailed upon the Aurex Corp..of Chicago te 


undertake production. The Sonovox larynri 


is expected to be in production by Nov. ]j 
providing the WPB releases priorities fo 

equipment and material. Wright, at his 
California home, said last week that “th 

poor devils who need vit will get it at th 
lowest possible price.” 


Anyone using the device makes no sound 


of his own; he obtains sound energy by 
holding against his throat a 5-ounce elec 


tric-magnetic vibrator which produces i 


frequency as near the natural vocal-cord 
buzz as possible. Electric current is sup 
plied by a 1-pound dry battery, whic 
Wright says should last at least a mon' 

“unless the guy talks too much.” At pre: 
ent, the speech, which is produced by 

normal movement of the tongue and lip 
is pretty much a monotone, although som¢ 


inflections are produced by varying the 


pressure against the throat. Future refin 
ments are expected to provide a mast 
line or feminine voice and even fit it t 
the personality of the patient. The Wrigh 
artificial larynx is expected to be a boo 
to the upwards of 10,000 Americans wi 
have lost the power of speech througt 
disease or injury. But it is ex 
doubtful if the ‘device will help peopl 
who, born deaf and dumb, have neve 
learned to articulate. 






















Accidents by Habit 


More than 1,000,000 draft-age men, oF 
quarter as many as were then in the Arm 
were either killed or disabled in civils 
accidents in 1941. This serious drain @ 
the nation’s potential supply of soldie 
caused Dr. Flanders Dunbar, a New Ye 
psychiatrist who can put no less than t 
doctorate degrees after her name, to stu 
the why and the whom of civilian 

ties by analyzing personality studies ¢ 
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re an 
reathe : 
of hisq500 hospital patients. Her rather star- 
phone fling conclusion, reported in the current 
, withigvar Medicine, is that 80 per cent of all 
e userfccidents are due, not to bad luck or me- 
which fMbanical failures, but to the existence of a 
arge group of people who have the acci- 
a revo- Ment habit. 
larynx These accident-prone individuals must 
side of find can be spotted, Dr. Dunbar says, be- 
George Mause the same qualities which make them 
lk forficcident repeaters lead them into the kind 
is work If mistakes that sink ships, lose battles, or 
ptation Mxplode munition plants. Her aim in mak- 
1942), fie this thorough study, she explains, “was 
*S MetMerely to call attention to the possibility 
2s of aif excluding from service (the armed 
utomo-Miprces) persons with a well-confirmed ac- 
ident habit who may prove to be a 
n 1980Mability to themselves and others or of 
List som@Mjacing them in such a way that their 
ried ti abilities may prove, if not an asset, a 
duce affinimal danger.” 

Bp: Other interesting findings: 

ne 

humanefl] While accident victims as a rule had 
finallyMreviously incurred two or more serious 
ox, prea™ccidents, patients hospitalized for disease 
icago tof™wned to only one mishap, usually the 
x laryntMault of someone else. And while those 
Nov. ljMospitalized for broken bones had suffered 
ities forfumerous accidents as children, other pa- 
, at hiMents had had few. 
nat “the 


t at they Dr. Dunbar even came to suspect that 


ident proneness, like measles, may well 
e contagious; for, although 40 per cent 
the accident victims’ families provided 
nce alk history of similar injuries, such mishaps 
duces 14 hounded only 9 per cent of the rela- 
scal-cord#ves of the other patients. 


10 sound 
ergy by 


. is SUPT you are a happy-go-lucky, healthier- 
y, whic han-average person who tends to leap be- 
a momSre looking and whose philosophy is: 
At pre“iltt’s my turn today and yours tomorrow,” 
ed by Mivchological tests would probably spot 
and “Pgpu as accident-prone. Your thumb prob- 


‘ed the fender of your car is well scarred. 
ore detailed earmarks of the accident- 
one: They dislike authority and display 
yp attitude of bravado or fatalism toward 
Hess and pain; frequently “good fellows” 
1d sexually superficially adjusted, they 
e irresponsible in relations with others 
.samd often are divorced; they start many 
jects, but stop short of their goal; often 
“ ey fail to complete high school or college 
Nurses, 













Are those suffering from accidentitis 
roes or fools? That they are not fools 
s indicated by a National Research 
men, or@puncil survey which showed that the ac- 
the Armyfient habit seldom could be ascribed to 








New Yomfcial interests, but worked hardest to 
than t 







an casu@miualists, one place where the accident- 
studies "fone might well prove to be heroes, it is 


troop unit. 




















...FOR ACTIVE MEN 


MILITARY MEN must count on foot comfort for unhampered 
activity. That’s why so many of them wear precision-made Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes! Home front leaders can take a tip from the 
Army and Navy. Four patented construction features make Wright 
Arch Preservers equally essential for busier-than-ever civilians. You 
enlist foot comfort for the duration with these good-looking, amaz- 
ingly durable shoes. So if you want “in action” foot comfort that’s 
really unbeatable . . . buy Wright Arch Preservers today! 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes, 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-9, Rockland, Massachusetts. 





WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


M. O'Neil Co. Grand Rapids Steketee’s New Orleans Pokorny’s Rochester Pidgeon's 


kron 4 
a Geo. Muse Clo. Co. arrisburg Crego’s New York City St.Louis Famous-BarrCo. 




















Baltimore N.Hess’ Sons jolyoke Childs In Metropolitan NewYork Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
Binghamton Strange’s _ Indianapolis Marott’s are many dealers. For St. Petersburg X-Ray Shoes 
Birmingham Selby-Bonfield Jackson Selby Shoes store most conveniently Salt Lake hompson Co. 
Boston Filene’s Men’s Store ersey City Wenton’s located —telephone SanAntonio Frank Bros. 

Walsh Shoe Shop oliet The Eagle Wisconsin 7-65 San Francisco 

Graham Shoe Co. KansasCity MillerShoe Oakland Chas. Kushins Sommer & Kaufmann 
Bridgeport Meigs&Co., inc. Lancaster Shaub’s Okla. City Rothschild’s Seattle ordstrom’s 
Brookiyn Phone WI 7-6540 Lexington Philli Passaic Stenchever's Frederick & Nelson 
Buffalo A.M. &A’s Lima Crawford’s Paterson Konner’s So. Bend e! oes 
Canton, Ohio Vicary's Long Beach, Cal. Dobyn’s Stenchever’s Springfield, III. Luers’ 
Charleston, S.C. Condon’s Los Angeles Bullock’s Philadelphia Cherry's © Syracuse Park, Brannock 
Charlotte _Gilmer-Moore ude’s Inc. Jacob Reed's Sons Tampa Weil-Maas 
Chicago Marshall Field Louisville Rodes Rapier Strawbridge & Clothier Toledo B. R. Baker Co. 
Cincinnati PotterShoeCo. Lowell and Lawrence Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s- Topeka Payne Shoes 
Cleveland Stone ShoeCo. Dickerman-McQuade Boggs&Buhi Trenton Fischer's 
Dallas Volk Bros.Co, Macon Macon Shoe Co. Portland, Me. Utica Hughes’ 
Dayton Hageman’s Miami Burdine’s Lamey-Wellehan Washington Boyce & Lewis 
Denver FontiusShoeCo. MinneapolisC.M.Stendal Portland,Ore.Meier-Frank ‘aleigh Haberdasher 





R. H. Fyfe & Co. The Dayton Company Richmond Miller,Rhoads Wilkes-Barre Walters 
at Reliable sine Store Nashville Meador's Roanoke Bush-Flora Youngstown 4J.W. Smith 


For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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DON'T Kitt IT — 
Fill IT! 


That handsome contraption tucked 
away in your desk drawer—which you 
habitually dip in an inkwell when you 
‘want to write—is a fountain pen! 

*Then,’’ says you, “‘why on earth 
doesn’t it act like one?’’ 

Ic will if you give ita break and fill i 
properly. Then, dollars to doughnuts it will 
put your thoughts on paper as smoothly 
and sweetly as it did the first few months 
you owned it. Strange as it seems— 


ONLY ONE PERSON IN 5,000 KNOWS HOW 
TO FILL ANY FOUNTAIN PEN PROPERLY! 


An Ink-O-Graph Pen will give 
perfect satisfaction for many 
years—equal to that you expect 
from che hi ghest-priced fountain 
or you fill it properly. 

you haven't received one of 
our instruction sheets from your 
dealer, send us a 3c stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and we 
will mail you a copy. 

Beware of imitations—Only by getting 
the genuine can youenjoy a// the advantages 
offered by Ink-O-Graph. Look for the name 
Ink-O-Graph on every pen. 
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“A.E.F. AFRICA” 


Because MARLIN BLADES are |; 
popular in the armed forces, we J 
sugges e yours last longer! 

wag The Marlin Firearms Co. .. wa 


we. 





Fiienay com- 
fort...good food... 
attractive rooms in 
Cleveland’s most 
Convenient hotel. 
On Public Square 
and connected with 
Union Passenger 
Terminal. 


Hotel 
Cleveland 


(om Gl A =a Ge) 


OHIO 
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Revolutionary Gallery 


It is of supreme importance that there should 
not arise in the Republic a single man ... 
gathering into his hands all the power—who, 
when it is gathered, uses it to destroy all those 
who do not march under his banner—Maxi- 
milien Robespierre. 





It was of supreme importance to the in- 
fant French Republic that no such man 
arise—for that meant reaction and dicta- 
torship and an end to the ideal for which 


a 
ing Galloway 


Robespierre was an unsuccessful Stalin 


the monarchy had been destroyed. Yet, as 
has happened since in revolutionary gov- 
ernments, such a man did come into power 
and, with no little success, did seek to de- 
stroy, all those who refused to march under 
his banner. That man, of course, was Maxi- 
milien Robespierre. 

The dandified little provincial lawyer 
who ruled France during the Terror is the 
hero, to use the word in its loosest sense, 
of a brilliant historical novel by Marjorie 
Coryn, the title of which is taken from 


Robespierre’s nickname, “The Incorrupt- 


ible.” This book is an example of what a 
gifted and imaginative writer can do with 
a historical theme. It is not a “research 
novel,” like the works of Kenneth Roberts 
or Hervey Allen; Miss Coryn, whose first 
book was a novel about the mother of 
Napoleon, has not felt obliged to stuff all 
she knows about her subject into a single 
volume. Like a good artist, she has used 
her material as a palette, selecting only 
what colorful events she needs to paint her 
picture. 


-Rivulets: The narrative begins in 
1794, in Year II of the Republic, when 
Robespierre, as head of the Committee of 
Public Safety, was entrenching himself in 
power by the simple expedient of sending 
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all those who defied him to the guillotine. 
It closes with the bloody events which cyl. 
minated when Robespierre lost his head to 
the same “Widow of Paris” to which he 
had .recommended so many of his enemies 
and so many of his friends. The book isMiful_ ind 
written impressionistically, in what one 
might call rivulets of consciousness, and js 
less a story of action, for all its bloodiness, 
than a fictional presentation of the mental 
processes which motivated the French 
Revolution. 

It is to the author’s credit that she has 
made an exciting work out of what in, 
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say, Thomas Carlyle’s hands, could have 
been florid and pretentious. Unfortunately, 
the publisher has tried to make a little 
timely capital by comparing Robespierre 
with Adolf Hitler, an effort which is noth- 
ing but a disservice to this splendid book. 















Robespierre was no Hitler. -Robespierte, igh " 
if one must indulge in historical parallels, emer se 


was an unsuccessful Stalin—a man who 
consolidated a revolution by purging (his 
own word) every deviationist but who, im 
the final analysis, lacked that one little 
ounce of ruthlessness that spells the dif 
ference between : murder and_ political 
genius. 


Portraits: Miss Coryn’s book is % ;. al 
° ° SO 

gallery of revolutionary portraits of th Br 
amazing group of young men (not one of wit 
them was over 40) who unhorsed the King le " 
of France and changed the history of th tert hie 
world. These portraits seem, at this dig = 
tance, like speaking likenesses. There sf... °° 
first, “The Incorruptible” himself, the fas ine il 
tidious little man who resigned his 1 ~ 
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° ° 9; ae India 
job as a judge because he couldn’t bringl (,. 
himself to condemn a man to death, os 
who, in one month of the Terror, had 1,209] ) i 
persons executed in the name of Progress], ye 
and Virtue. I The fr. 
There is Danton, the bull-voiced, pock ie 
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marked son of the people who was, para- 


THE HUNGRY motecute 
tine, Mdoxically, a moderationist and who lost his 


head because he would not string along THE JAPS CAPTURED 


with the excesses of the Committee of 
Public Safety. There is Couthon, con- 
demned to a wheelchair because of a youth- 
ful indiscretion, and Cambon, Carnot, 
Barras, and Tallien, the men who defied 
Robespierre and his clique and brought 
an end to the Terror. One especially vivid 
portrait is that of Saint-Just, Robespierre’s 
faithful emissary of death, the savage and 
beautiful youth who “carried his head like. 
the holy sacrament” (“... and I'll make 
you carry yours like Saint Denis—in your. 
hands,” he retorted to the man who made 
the remark). - 

“The Incorruptible” is not a book that - 
will be warmly received in leftist circles, 
for the author is obviously out of sym- 
pathy with the whole idea of progress by 
means of political violence; her opinion of 
the men who brought about the French 
Revolution is pretty much the same as 
that expressed by Charlotte Corday, who 
exclaimed at her trial for having killed 
Marat: “What sad people to found a Re- 
public!” (THe INncorruptTiste. By Mar- 
joie Coryn. 247 pages, Appleton Cen- 
tury. $2.50.) 
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For years Chinese political gossip had symbolizes the world’s natural rubber supply, now largely for 
been enlivened with the legend of Agnes in enemy hands. BETTER oe 


‘msmedley. There was her habit of suggest- 
ng that she and her friends get out of 
their rickshas and pull their coolies for a 
change; her notoriously sharp tongue (to 
consular official investigating her citizen- 


As well as,natural rubber has served us, it does have 
an important weakness...a disadvantage that has been 
overcome in certain of the elastomeric plastics and syn- 
thetic rubbers that American science-in-industry has de- 
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“BLACK 
MARKET 


HERE! 


The management of this hotel 
assures its patrons that all 
foods served here are bought! 
from reputable sources at’ 
ceiling prices. We will not 
tolerate any dealings with the 
black market. 








WOME OF THE 


fol seein 
 Leeindion 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, V.P. & Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST.,W.¥.C.17 








“Smoking in my office, Lieutenant?” 
**Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipefal 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 

PIPE MIXTURE.” 





Yes, Country Doctor JIS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-mannered with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 









4 PROOUET OF AUULIP MORAVS 


Kajaamnihe Fote Srectboes 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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book is concerned most- 
ly with the ups and 
downs of the Commu- 
nist party in China, and 
there is an appalling de- 
scription of the poverty, 

violence, and confusion . 



















against and under which 
the Communist worked. 
Later when China was 
officially at war with 
Japan Miss Smedley fol- 
lowed the army for 22 
months as a field mem- 
ber for the Chinese Red 
Cross. Here again the 
battle “hymn” is really 
a dirge of defeat, un- 
cared-for wounded, and 
foreign callousness. 
Against the latter she 
writes with particular 
venom, flaying especial- 
ly the British and her 
own countrymen. For 
example, she remarks 
that in 1937 while the 
Japanese were dropping 
bombs made of Ameri- 
can metal, the only con- 
tribution from the Unit- 
ed States that she saw 
on the Chinese side was 
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an empty Standard Oil 
tin. Altogether it’s a 
successful book, tre- . 
mendous in scope. (BATTLE HYMN oF 
Cuina. By Agnes Smedley. 528 pages. 
Knopf. $3.50.) 


Root of German Evil 


As this war draws nearer what looks 
like an inevitable conclusion, we may ex- 
pect the German leaders to brush up sud- 
denly on Scripture and dust off their stock 
of weasel words—“when the Devil is sick, 
the Devil a monk would be.” This week, 
Heinz Pol, former Berlin editor now in this 
country, warns in a new book, “The Hid- 
den Enemy,” against accepting any pious 
assertions that the old regime in Germany 
may make that “it will never happen 
again.” For, if left alone, if permitted to 
throw Hitler, Inc., to the wolves and to 
set up another phony democracy which 
will serve only as a screen behind which 
to build‘a bigger and better Wehrmacht, 
the German imperialists and Junkers— 
“the Nazis behind the Nazis”—will merely 
go on doing the only thing they know: 
preparing for war. The question, then, is 
how to deal with a defeated Germany to 
ensure permanent peace. 

Pol rejects the theory that all Germans 
are equally guilty for this war and that 
they should be punished equally. Reduced 
to an absurdity, that would call for the 
extermination of 80,000,000 people—an im- 
practical program, to say the least. He 
does not believe, however, as some argue, 
that with, the fall of Hitler and his Nazis, 
democracy, will arise in Germany of its 
own accord and sweetness reign with light. 















xpedien' 


© 1943 N. Y. Tribun he indi 
How Innocent Are the People! Dne hosp 
he natu! 


Instead, he says, if the Allied nations, Mhe doct 
out of fear of too extreme a revolution, Bhey wer 
allow the old social structure to stand in: 
Germany, Pan-Germanism, which to Pol G.I. J 
has been the root of all German evil for pase. Si 
50 years, will continue to warp the minds P™Y na 
of Germans and they will make another, jf try 
and perhaps successful, bid for world dom- nued ij 
ination. Nor must men like Hermann pulnea d 
Rauschning, or Otto Strasser, who are jP’antula 
nothing but modified Nazis be allowed topless, a 
set up a government under Allied auspices. f Pretty 

What must happen in Germany, accord-fP* of 
ing to this writer, issa purge of the nation reac 
carried out by the German people them-fF°t publ 
selves. To this end, non-Nazi citizens of Ff @ bool 
the Reich must be incited to revolt at the 
proper moment and to clear the ground 
for a new social and political order. Thef Wyryo, 
Junkers, who comprise around 15,000 fam- anning 
ilies, must be “eliminated”; the judiciary® Nejth, 
and the army deloused of reactionary and} Army 
Pan-Germanic elements. The schools andfirgloy ) 
universities must be shaken up and, in thefion for ; 
interests of socialized democracy, heavyfy7; plot 
industry must he nationalized. m, But 

Pol ridicules any idea of sending a force the Fc 
of school teachers into Germany to teachtciting e 
Hitler’s people how to behave like humaniiidict, 
beings. That must come from inside Ger- 
many. (THE Hippen Enemy. By Heinaj 
Pol. 281 pages. Julian Messner. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Bur Gentiy Day. By Robert Natha' 
161 pages. Knopf. $2. Cpl. Henry Arkbeste 
will just about break your heart. Not onlyg 
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oes Robert Nathan kill him off by having 
his plane crash against the mountain, but 
vorking on the theory that the brain goes 
in dreaming after death, he sends him on 
» ethereal jaunt back 80 years in time, 
ofall in love with his future grandmother. 
nd when this predicament gets well nigh 
nbearable (even for those who do not 
et to speculating on the hereditary con- 
‘quences of such a union), poor Henry’s 
Bhost is shattered by a double-barrel shot- 
hun. Nathan’s fans should have no qualms 
pout getting what they expect—a wistful, 
ntimental, and neatly turned out fan- 
asy, this time imbued with the gentle but 
Bersistent propaganda of the “this is the 
Buff America-is made of” school. 


Our in THE Boonvocks. By James D. 
Horan & Gerold Frank. 209 pages. Put- 
Bom. $2.75. “Out in the boondocks” is 
‘Marine talk for where terrain and fighting 
re both rough. It fits Guadalcanal and the 
Solomon Islands, and it fits the stories in 
shich 21 Marines tell of their bizarre ex- 
periences and miraculous escapes from 
Heath. From the book as a whole, one of 
he sharpest facts to emerge is the amount 
ff hand-to-hand fighting in a war likely 
o be thought of in terms of planes, tanks, 
nd artillery. A good many Japs died out 
here in the South Pacific by the simple 
xpedient of having their necks wrung. 
ne, In. Mhe individual exploits are hair raisers. 

Dne hospital victim laconically summed up 
e nature of the fighting: “See this jaw? 
nations, [he doctors found four teeth in it—and 
olution, Bhey weren’t mine, either.” 


2 G.I. Junete. By E. J. Kahn Jr. 149 


evil for pages. Simon & Schuster, $2. Part of this 
e minds fy narrative was typed with gloves on 
another, #2 Wintry Southern Australia. It was con- 
Jd dom- ued in the muddy jungle of New 
fermann Pulnea despite such intruders as a 35-inch 
cho are #tantula perched on the space bar. Never- 
owed toteless, as war books go, “G.I. Jungle” is 
uspices. # Pretty tame one. And, because of the 
“accord: (P° of any emotional tie-up, the selec- 
e nation 0s read better separately—as they were 
le them-#st published in The New Yorker—than 
izens off 2 book. 


It at the 
_ ground MYSTERY WEEK 


er. The) Wirsovr Lawrun Avruority, By 
100 fam-Hanning Coles. 245 pages. Crime Club. 
judiciary ®, Neither Jim Warnford, late of the Brit- 
vary anBi Army, nor John Marden, gentleman 
ools andBurglar, had the slightest legal justifica- 
d, in theBon for their activities in untangling the 
y, heavy Bazi plot that had cost Jim his commis- 

m. But the pair were of immense help 
g a force the Foreign Office and should provide 


to teacikciting entertainment for any spy-thriller 
e humaniildict. 


oe Cars Prown at Nicur. By A. A. Fair. 
<3.) h0 pages. Morrow. $2. Because the Navy 
. ul needs Donald Lam more than she 
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bes, Bertha Cool once more must under- 


KS € a case on her own. A case—involving 
- Nathe 000 judgment, a couple of corpses, a 
ArkbestetpeVous husband, a brat of a sister-in-law, 


ypd the model of all unmodel mothers-in- 


Not on 
F v. Up to the best Fair standards. 





THIS TRIMMER SAW 
IS PUTTING WINGS 





Because it leaves wood with remarkably smooth, square 
ends, this Disston saw is speeding the production of the newest wonders 
of war-spurred aviation—the huge 8-motored planes that have proved 
they can carry 120,000 pounds of freight. 


Long renowned for running true and cutting straight, the Disston 
4-S Smooth Trimmer Saw isn’t a new tool. In helping mass production 
of the giant wooden, water-based flying box cars, it has simply found a 
new and thrilling job to do in the war effort. 


Made of specially heat-treated Disston Steel, highly tempered and 
hollow ground for longer life between sharpenings, this efficient saw 
reflects the craftsmanship responsible for the extra quality of all types 
of Disston wood and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, tool 
bits, and machine knives. Cooperation on tool problems and informa- 
tion about Disston products are yours for writing Henry Disston & © 
Sons, Inc., 946 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


While Disston engineers are creating new tools with 
which to do old jobs better, the standard Disston tools 
are ever finding new ways of usefulness. 









and help win the war 
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Putting thick skins 
on motor parts 


Engine parts for tanks and planes must 
up under severe wartime service with 
no time out for repairs. You can’t overhaul 
an engine in the midst of battle. 
dignnd on aunghuae ot tie eal Mapes 
on to ess e an 
hardness of its surface. It wasn’t difficult-eo 
make tough steel, but hardening all the steel 
made it brittle. 

One company found a way to harden the 
surface only, by using electrical induction. 
Since accurate hardening involved a care- 
fully controlled timing cycle, Bodine motors 
driving a bank of industrial timers were the 
answer for hard-working war plants. 

You will find Bodine motors in many other 
important industrial uses, where they have 
been helping industry for over 35 years. If 
you are designing motor-driven devices for 
“oe ec use, why not let Bodine engineers 

Ip you by designing exactly the right motor 
for your product? 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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On Being Sorry for Finland 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sone weeks ago an American 
talking to a Finnish official in New 
York expressed the belief that Ameri- 
can policy after the war ought to view 
with some sympathy Russia’s claims for 
a safe frontier to the west. The Finn, 
presenting two very appealing blue 
eyes, asked: “You're not going to let us 
down, are you?” 

Courtesy made it difficult for the 
American to answer. But through his 
mind went visions of American sailors 
sinking into icy Arctic waters trying to 
get help to Russia, while German sol- 
diers were comfortably billeted in Fin- 
land; visions of Finns killing Russian 
soldiers who might have saved Ameri- 
can lives by killing Germans; visions of 
Finland offering Hitler a great mobiliza- 
tion ground for his barbaric armies and 
of Finnish armies rushing to the kill, 
when it looked as if Russia could not 
hold out in 1941. 

But the calm assurance of the Finn 
was significant. That assurance was 
born of a belief that we are nat really 
allied with Russia and that when Hitler 
falls, our power will be thrown into the. 
scales for a small-nations’ peace—a 
peace like that of 1919. Finnish na- 
tionals are not the only representatives 
of small nations in this country who 
enjoy*that bland confidence. And we 
must admit that the foolish babblings 
of Americans unfamiliar with European 
geography and politics have provided a 
basis for the belief in the infinite gulli- 
bility of Americans. 

Is there any further mystery about 
Russia’s distrust in light of this? Or of 
Stalin’s determination to use his great 
postwar power to decide for himself the 
conditions of his country’s security? 

Russia’s security is not a single prob- 
lem but a series of problems, all rooted 
in the history of her relations with 
Western Europe. There is good reason 
for thinking that Stalin’s foreign policy 
does not differ essentially from that 
formulated by Peter the Great over two 
centuries ago. Among the various as- 
pects of that policy was what Peter 
called “a window on the Baltic.” To 
that end, he created the city that is 
now Leningrad. The root of Stalin’s 
attitude toward Finland is his desire 
that this great city shall be reasonably 
protected from attack. An examination 
of the boundaries fixed after the Finn- 
ish-Russian war in 1940 makes this 
clear. It is true that after that short 


’ war, Russia took more than she origi- 


nally demanded. But it is hard to deny 


that the treaty represented a degree of 
moderation on Russia’s part unusual in 
a victorious nation. Unquestionably 
great sentimental issues were raised, 
however, and some economic injury was 
done Finland. 

. As to the force of Russia’s claim for 
a protected access to the Baltic, con- 
sider this hypothetical case. Suppose 
New Orleans were our second largest 
city and the center of a great industrial 
area. And suppose that Cuba were the 
possession of a nation unfriendly to us 
and too weak to prevent its falling into 
the hands of an enemy country. Would 
we demand sovereignty over it? We 
would. And come to think of it, we did. 

In her lamentation, Finland had the 
assurance of sympathy from the West- 
ern Powers, including the United States. 
The Finns apparently still count on 
that sympathy. Well do we remember 
how our audiences thrilled to the strains 
of “Finlandia” in 1940. Did not the 
Finns pay their debts? And give the 
world Sibelius and Nurmi? 

Russia was aware of all that. Prob- 
ably Stalin also remembers the fact 
that England and France asked Norway 
and Sweden for the right to send an 
expeditionary force across their terri- 
tories to help the Finns against the 
Russians. One of the most incredibly 
lucky breaks in history was the refusal 
of that request, which was based on a 
ridiculous underestimate of Russia’s 
strength. 

The problem now is to get the Finns 
out of the war and to free some fifteen 
divisions of winter-trained Russian 
troops for the smash against Hitler. 
Certainly, Russia will be more moderate 
in her demands now than after the war. 
The difficulties in the way of getting 
Italy out of the war apply to Finland to 





an even greater degree, of course, for it | 
is thoroughly occupied by German ] 
forces. If the Finns gave up, however, | 


the Germans would hardly be able to 
hold their present front, particularly 
with the terror of an Arctic winter's 
approach. 


Finland’s plight is largely of her 
own making. She miscalculated the 
strength of Russia. She indulged in the 
age-old fallacy that a nation can engage 
in a war of “limited responsibility.” And 
she let sentiment blind her to the clear 
fact that continuous prosperity an 
self-government might have been pos- 
sible under the 1940 terms. Sweden was 
wiser. 
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Nightwatchman on Duty 


American boys are sleeping down 
there on that tiny dot of land set 


in the endless nothingness of the 
Pacific. 


They can sleep because they’ ve got 
a nightwatchman on duty up here 
patrolling the skies. A fighter pilot 
of the Army Air Forces flying an 
Army Bell Airacobra, he’s an alert, 
a deadly efficient nightwatchman, 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


His plane gives him visibility un- 
surpassed by any single engine 
fighter in the world. His plane has 
blinding speed, modern instru- 
ments for night flying and a two- 
way radio, At his fingertips are 


controls for a cannon and a battery 
of machine guns. 

He can find the enemy, sound an 
alarm—then deal smashing blows. 


Rest easy, down there below...the 
nightwatchman is on duty. 


WHEN it’s over, over be American. aircraft will how: new iam in De 

commerce. In designing and building the first Airacobra...in constantly im 

learned plenty about — ree simpler, safer, more fool proof and tr 
Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and 
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Continue to live, © Aad you may look forward 
So it is not surprising To the satisfaction 

That a noble whiskey Of toasting the end of this one 
Like Old Overholt - Ia this same fine whiskey. 





Should long remain famous 
-For the Good Taste 
That always stands out. 






Five wars have come and gone € 





: Since this. fine rye 
_First was.  secved: 
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